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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
N OW THAT FOR THE PRESENT 
4 country towns of our island, chosen as the centres of 
Oxford middle-class examinations, have retained within their bosoms 
or dismissed the candidates, successful or unsuccessful, to their 
several homes, a few remarks on the result of these examinations 
will not be out of place. It was at first expected that Cam- 
bridge would send out papers much more difficult than her sister 
Alma Mater. Before the first Oxford middle-class examina- 
nation, the papers of that University were passed round in 
Cambridge combination rooms, inspected, criticised, and found fault 
with as being much too simple. These latter “‘ good easy men,” over 
their port, imagined that Oxford had not done justice to the genius 
of youthful England, and that budding Newrons and Porsons had 
been stifled in their birth. Presently came the tidings that Oxford, 
with her over-easy examination papers, had managed to pluck some 730 
candidates out of little more than 1100. Loud were the complaints from 
nota few schoolmasters; and not small the disgust of fathers and mothers 
who bewailed the sad fact that youthful poe had been especially 
thwarted and overthrown in the persons of their own offspring. Cam- 
bridge next called upon all neo phytes in knowle dge t to come forward 
and be initiated into the Eleusinian myster f University Exami- 
nations, where so many were called and I 
is almost ; 


YEAR the several 
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so few were chosen. 





needless to say, that in this case the papers were 
greatly toned down and modified. Out of the 370 examinees 
who presented themselves to the Cambridge examiners only 
eighty-five were plucked; so that, comparing the examinations 
of both the Universities, we find that the average success 


was 77 per cent., being 37 £4 cent higher in the Cambri 
nation than in that of Oxford. This apparent leniency of 
bridge examiners may be explained in ate wofold way ; first, t 
Oxford examination all ean lidate s above fifteen 
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then a inv wetinnte with some care the examination papers of 








each of the Universities, and enter into the reasons of the success 
and defeats of the respective candidates. ‘ 
N INTERESTING H ISTORIC AL PROBLEM was solved at 






i Stockholm on the 31st ult. when the tomb of Cuarxies NIU. in 
the Church of Riddarholm was “opened, by permission of the King 
of Sweden, in order to determine if * possible th: >of his death. 


It is well known that this m« mare h died in s yme manner or other 
whilst besieging the fortress of Frederiksteen, but how this precisely 
happened has ever been a moot point among hi storians. The exhu- 
mation took place at the request of the eminent Swedish historian 
FryxEit, who was present on the occasion; as also the Kine; Prince 
Oscar ; the Members of the Council of State ; } . NorpstRom, Archi- 
vist; M. Hrrpesranp, Antiquary of the Kingdom ; and Medical Pro- 
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fessors SANTEsSON, and leaneaie physicia to the King. ‘These 
last two examined the body, and th silt was clearly that 


the King had been wounded head by fire-arms; that the 
wound had been made by a large projectile, or the fragment of a large 
rojectile, which had struck him on the left temple and passed out by 
he right temple. As the King is said to have had the left side turned 
away from Frederiksteen at the time of his death, it is not unlikely 
that he fell a victim to assassination. 
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\ JE UNDE 2STAND TH AT PROF ESSOR BODENSTEDT, 
of Munich, is engaged in preparing an on the Perkins- 
valli lier Shakespeare, which will shortly appear in Ebert’s Jahrbuch 
r Romanische and Englische Literatur. Its tendency will, we are 
told. be one of decided hostility to the MS. corrections of the text, 
wh hich the Professor believes to be forgeries by a modern hand. M. 
}0DENSTEDT, we may mention, has |: itely been appointed to the im- 
= rtant office of ‘* General-Intendant ” of the Theatre Royal, Munich. 
From Berlin we learn that there will shortly be published in that 
apital a selection from the ‘ Portfolio” of Mr. Urquuart, with the 
addition of some more recent state-p papers, illustrative of the designs 
of Russia and what he calls ‘‘ the treachery of Lord Palmerston,”’ both 
of which powers, as he is n¢ wer tired of telling us, are leagued together 
for the destruction of the liberties of mankind. Mr. U vane has 
beon residing some short time vie rlin, and is said to have made 
great impression on the Prince of Prussia with his anti-Russian views. 


WE HAVE RECE IVED the prospectus of a literary under- 
taking which is likely to inaugurate a new era in cheap 
periodical literature. It is proposed to issue a serial publication, 
appropriately entitled Everybody's Journal, for this very simple 
reason, that it will be a jourt nal designed for, and calculated to supply 
the wants of, everybody. Its object will be to reflect the progressive 
spirit of current English literature. It will include in its list of con- 
tributors the representative writers of the various divisions of litera 
ture, and will amalgamate the principal features of the newspaper 
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the existence of a place called “ Veytaux,” in Switzerland, a 
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correspondent informs us that there actually is such a locality. ‘“] 
am not surprised,” he says, ‘‘at the name not appearing in any Gazetteer, 
ngs 1 7 . . ' “es. 
avery s! vall place. Is not very far trom the celeorat 1 castle 
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n was opened at Aberdeen on Wednesday, wl the Princ: 
Consort assumed the Presidentship and delivered hig inaugural 
address to an audier of upwards of two thousand pers ns. His 

Li ‘ Gentlemen,— Your kind invita 

» of your president for the ensuing 
n its first announcement, The high 

e vast number of distinguished 1 

wuse, and whose nts, Ww 
justly ttract tl imira f man- 
ngly y mind with the ec ynsciousn ss of my 
in this res pect. A simple admirer of science to 
the chief an "i sp k sman of scientific men of the day 
assembled in furtherance of their important val jee e thing 
ippeared to m¢ yet on reflection I came to the conclusion 

that, if not as contri} r to or director of your labours, I mig! 

still be useful to you—useful to science—by accepting your offer. 
Re me bering that this association is not a secret fraternity of men 
ilously guarding the mysteries of their profession, | vit ing the 
nitiated public at large to join them—having as one of its objects 
break down those imaginary and hurtful barriers which exist 
yeen men of science and so-called men of practice—I felt that 1 
rom the peculiar position in which Providence has placed me 





in this country, appear as the representative of that large publi 
which profits by and admires your exertions, but is unable actively to 
join in them; that my election was an act of humility on your part 





‘which to reject would have looked like false humility—t! 1at is, like 


pride—on mine. But 11 flected further, and saw in my acceptan 

the means, of which necessnzily so few are offered to her Majesty, of 
testifying to you, through the instrumentality of her husband, that 
your labours are not unappreciated by your Sovereign, and that 
she wishes her people to know this as well as yourselves. Guided 


by these reflections, my choice was speedily made, for the path of d 
lay straight before me.” His Royal Highness then paid a high com 
pliment to Professor Owen; alluded tothe wide field for study, more par- 
ticularly logist, the North of Scotland afforded ; and remarked 
on the beneficial influences of science, and the consequent good whic! 
meetings like the it conferred on human kind. After pointing 
out in eloquent language, which drew forth frequent applause, the 
k and advantage of science, the oe noticed the gratifying 
met with liberal patronage from the 
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objects 
fact that the association had 
public, and expressed his satisfaction that there should exist bodies 
of men who brought the wants and claims of science before t 
public and the Gove srmment, ‘* who will even hand round the 
box and expose themselves to refusals and rebuffs, to which all beg- 
gars are liable, with the certainty, besides, of being considered grea 
bores. Please to recollect that this species of bore is a most uset 
animal, and well adapted for the ends for which nature intended him. 
Having noticed the great genius and labours of the late Humporpr, 
the anniversary of whose birth by a singular coincidence 
that day, his Royal Highness thus concluded: ‘* Philosophers are not 
vain theorists, but essentially men of practice ; not conceited pedants, 
wrapped up in their own mysterious importance, but humble inquirers 
after truth—proud only of what they have achieved or won for the 
general use of man. Neither are they daring and presumptuous 
unbelievers—a character which ignorance has sometimes affixed to 
them—who would, like the Titans, storm Heaven by placing moun- 
tain upon mountain till hurled down from the height attained by the 
terrible thunders of outraged Jove; but rather the pilgrims to the 
Holy Land, who toil on in search of the sacred shrine—in search of 
truth, God’s truth, God’s laws, as manifested in His works, in His 
creation.” His Royal Highness was loudly cheered throughout. Sir 
Bexsamin Bropie then, in a few words, moved, and the Lorp 
Provost briefly seconded, a vote of thanks to his Royal Highness the 
Prixce Consort, which was heartily given, the whole company rising 
and cheering. The address occupied an hour in delivery. In our 
next impression we shall give a condensed summary of the proceedings 
up to the latest period possible. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 





RIFLEMEN, FORM! 

London Scottish Volunteer Rifles. 

Rifle Club and Volunteer Corps. 
and Co. 

A Handy Book for Rifle Volunteers. 
London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 
yYNGLAND ENTERED INTO THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 
4 from motives, if not ignoble, exceedingly utilitarian, She is 

now punished for her faithlessness to her high destiny among the 

nations. The French alliance has brought England nothing but dis- 
credit, disgrace, and discomfort, and by lowering her name has 
seriously imperilled her position; yet, that the sale of calico may not 
be disturbed, the alliance has been persevered in, and a very abject 
servility has been shown toward a man who, whatever his talents, can 
only be regarded as a successful condottiere. A line in a Latin tragedy 
informs us that a friendship which in wickedness is made, in wicked- 
ness is broken. The coming years may bring to England a terrible 

demonstration of this terrible truth. Recently there has been a 

dawning sense both of real pollution and of impending danger, and it 

has given birth to the volunteer movement, which, if the utterance of 
fear, is also the confession of shame. 

The little books at the head of this article, all, as the titles import, 
relate to this movement. In the first we have, besides speeches 
and a letter of Lord Eleho, other matter bearing on volunteering 
in general, and on the formation into a body of the London Scottish 
Volunteers in particular. Lord Elcho'’s observations are sagacious, 
suggestive, practical, and direct, have the mark of experience 
as well as thought, and breathe a gallant spirit. May all our 
patricians prove themselves as patriotic as he in the hour of need! 
The volume by the distinguished correspondent of the Times is 
written in that dashing and animated style which is peculiar to him— 
a style which, if occasionally incorrect and always rhetorical, is perhaps 
more fitted to impress the readers of the present day than earnest and 
elevated eloquence. From his close and extensive experience of war 
in the Crimea and in India, Mr. Russell speaks with a half-professional 
authority, and many a valuable hint may be gained from his vivid 
Captain Hartley’s work is a complete and excellent manual, 
but, as its intention and merits are exclusively technical, it has an 
interest only for volunteers ; and let all volunteers, especially all officers 
of volunteers, at once procure it. 

As we believe that the whole population of a country should 
be taught the use of arms, and that heroism dies, and through 
heroism morality religion, where the martial temper is 
damped and mocked, we of course encounter with our warmest 
blood and our most welcoming words the Iate manifestations of 
that temper in England. Nevertheless we think that England 
should permanently have a much larger standing army than the 
Calico Evangel approves. She should at least have twice as many 
regular troops as now. It is radically false to assert, as is so 
incessantly and stupidly asserted, that the army is unpopular, 
that the people grumble at the expense of naval and military estab- 
lishments, and that it is difficult to obtain recruits. The army is as 
popular in England as anywhere; the people grumble not at the 
expense, but at the huge abuses; and recruits are abundant and 
willing enough if the proper inducements are offered them. During 
the course of the war with Napoleon Great Britain grew into a mili- 
tary power of the first class. It had more than ten times as many 
troops of every kind in 1813 as in 1793. Now after the peace it 
would no doubt have been a mad and a guilty thing to keep up the 
same tremendous array as in the gigantic wrestle with Napoleon. 
But it was equally a mad and a guilty thing to listen to the clamour 
of factions, to the whining and wheedling of the Sybarites, and 
reduce Great Britain to a military power of the second class or the 
third. 

How idiotic the doctrine that because England is the mistress 
of the seas she is to be as insignificant on shore as Belgium, Holland, 
or Spain! The Greek republics, Rome, Carthage, the Italian 
republics of the Middle Ages, all countries, all commonwealths 
aspiring to dominion, except England, have proceeded on the principle 
that supreme sway implies invincibility both on the mountain and the 
main. If, therefore, France and Russia, already military powers of 
the first class, strive to ascend to commensurate naval supremacy, we 
applaud their wisdom. And it is clear that England can only continue 
to be a naval power of the first class by a vast augmentation and improve- 
ment of the army. The childish panics which visit us periodically 
ike cholera are unworthy of a mighty realm like this. The way 
to prevent them is by doubling the army, and by so covering the 
three kingdoms with lines of fortifications as to convert them into 
one grand and impregnable citadel. You are alarmed at the cost, 
gentlemen ; but remember that extravagant outlay in England has 
never been for the absolutely needful at the right time, bat for the 
attempt to atone for a long lethargy, and to retrieve a criminal neg- 
lect. A frantic prodigality has followed a blind parsimony. England 
has neither been singular in such sins, nor in the penalties to be paid. 


Londen: Ridgway. 


By W. H. Russexx. Routledge 


By Captain W. G. Harruey. 
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Military writers supply us with these examples, which must. be grati- 
fying to the Sybarites and to the men of calico creed and conscience 
who are so fond of statistics. Of the seventy-six years subsequent to 
the death of Isabella, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
fifty-three were for Belgium years of war, and during that time it was 
five times dismembered. The War of Succession placed for eight years 
on Belgian soil, to live at Belgium’s expense, two hundred thousand 
soldiers. From the reign of Maria Theresa Belgium twelve times 
changed masters. The invasion of 1792 inflicted on Belgium a loss of a 
milliard of francs. Now, it has been asked. whether these disasters 
could have befallen that country if it had had a strong and 
solid military organisation. Under the brothers De Witt, 
whose patriotism and nobleness cannot be questioned, Holland 
skeletoned its army down to a Manchester standard. What was 
the result? In 1672 the dykes had to be broken down, 
and besides the humiliation of defeat, the industrial confusion, 
the commercial calamity, the pecuniary sacrifice was a hundredfold 
more than if suitable means of defence had been provided. A sudden 
arming of the canton of Berne in 1813, which after all proved 
useless, emptied the pockets of its inhabitants to the extent of forty- 
two millions of francs. 

Turn your eyes homeward, deluded and deluding economists, 
and see what wholesale and tragic robbery a sudden arming is 
for England. If cheapness, then, is what you want and what 
you preach, cheapness can best be found in ‘a permanent efh- 
ciency. Now for England this does not imply that we should have 
as many regular troops as the French. Our insular position is equal 
to a hundred thousand soldiers ; our naval superiority, so long as we 
can contrive to uphold it, is equal to another hundred thousand. This 
then, without regard to foreign foes or foreign friends, determines 
with tolerable accuracy the numbers of which our army shoul 
normally be composed. But, though Great Britain must chiefly rel 
on fighting men highly disciplined, systematically, scientifically 
trained, and to whom war has the sacredness of a religion, this does 
not hinder the creation of a national force distinct from the pro- 
fessional soldiery. As respects the comparative value of the two, 
military authorities aver that never but exceptionally have 
irregulars had significance and weight ; that but for the aid of the 
French battalions the Americans would not have gained their 
independence ; that at the beginning of the French Revolution 
the recruits had to be hammered and hardened into stout 
symmetrical shape before they could beat the allies; that in 
Spain the guerrillas were worth nothing, less than nothing, and 
that the English and Portuguese had to give and take all the hard 
blows; that the French Directory met no effectual resistance in 
Switzerland ; that in the Sonderbund affair some years ago the most 
horrible disorder and the grossest incapacity were manifest on both 
sides ; that Switzerland ceases to be an argument in favour of National 
Guards when the territorial peculiarity of the country is considered: 
that irregulars may be employed in suppressing tumults, occupying 
fortresses, co-operating with the regulars, but that they cannot be 
depended on in pitched battles, in elaborate and complicated mancu- 
vering, in the miracles comprehensive and rapid which a genius for 
strategy inspires or performs, 

So far as we can judge, these and the like averments canno: 
be disputed; and their pith and point are augmented the more 
of a scientific character war assumes. In ancient times, when 
combats were mainly decided by the sword, the difference between 
regulars and irregulars must often have been imperceptible. Now 
wide and deep is the chasm between them—a chasm, however 
which can be filled up by certain exalted moral and physical qualities. 
In street fighting it would even seem, from Paris insurrections, 
as if irregulars had an advantage over ‘regulars—an advantay? 
which can easily be explained, just as it is easy to explain 
why the simplest modes and instruments of fortification may 
sometimes be more effectual than the most ingenious. How 
much was Sebastopol indebted to mere earthworks! ‘Lhe most 
advanced science is frequently the return to mere rudimentary forms. 
and war is not an exception. Let us exaggerate in neither direction: 
our object being, not to set regulars and irregulars by the ears, but to 
offer both irresistible inducements to harmonise heroically in the same 
noble cause. It is fitting, however, that the irregulars should cling 
to the regulars, with that reverence which everything that has scicn- 
tifically learned or can scientifically teach ought to inspire, Still the 
worth of the irregulars must be not in what they learn from the 
regulars, but in what they teach themselves. Hence, in books on the 
duties of volunteers, we have too much about arms, and dress, and 
drill, and not enough about campaigning, while the rifle is made too 
prominent. Of the militia as a supplementary force to the troops o 
the line we have a very low opinion, and through the recruiting from 
the militia the British army has immensely deteriorated. We should 
abolish the militia forthwith and then desertion and other crimes 
would become as rare as they are now common. Let us have the 
professional soldier simply, or the volunteer simply; and let us 
dispense with the mangy, mongrel, puny thing that holds out 1s 
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| inperfeet pike. 
) armed with the’ pike who are too poor to buy: a rifle ? 
| it of essential importance that the volunteers should in everything be 
| faithful to their name, should put the Government to no expense, 
) and should be free from the faintest mercenary taint. 
) so utterly destitute as not to have money for the purchase of a pike; 


) always attack in solid mass. 
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} filthy paw for bounty with the settled purpose of running away on the 
© first opportunity. 


But why should the volunteer be restricted to the rifle? Every im- 
provementin firearms tends merely to hasten in actual confliet the hand- 
to-hand fight. Ina naval battle boarding would now much sooner 
begin than of yore. Why, besides riflemen, should there not be pike- 


}men? ‘The pike was once the most powerful of weapons, and many a 


victory was’ gained by it. The fixed bayonet is nothing but an 
Why should not hosts of stalwart Englishmen be 
For we deem 


Now few are 


und though a badge for pikemen would be necessary, a uniform would 
not. The training, likewise, would be brief, as the pikemen would 
An able writer on the constitution of 
the Swiss army has proposed a combination of bayonetmen and pike- 
men. It would be infinitely better for self-reliance and heroism to 
get the mass of a population to trust more in steel than in powder. 
tis the ancient chivalries which must be the real guardians of a 


nation, and these are associated with the ancient implements of 


war. 
An inventive man with heart in the business could still manage, in an 
age when the cannon ball is omnipotent, to bring back into warfare as 
useful adjuncts the short Roman sword, the mace, the battle-axe, the 
javelin, the spear, the bow, and would not be ashamed to take hints 
from the barbarian or the savage. But in England we are so 
burdened by what is pedantic and fettered by what is mechanical, 
that perhaps only some awful calamity can clear the way for a 
great military genius. Military reform must be rather slow 
among us when by the present Act relating to volunteers the 
chief temptation held out to these gentlemen is that they 
shall be free from the hair powder duty. Bold English youths fresh 
from the cricket ground cannot be too grateful for the boon, which, 
however, would have been more complete if the volunteers had been 
informed that they should be furnished gratis with ribbons for their 
pigtails. Surely it is not by such obsolete rubbish that we can keep 
ourselves abreast of an ambitious France, and a still more ambitious 
Russia. Let our brave and beloved England renew ker life where 
her safety and glory are so seriously concerned, as she has shown both 
the disposition and the vigour to renew it where only her material 
interests are involved. A conservative fidelity to her traditions is 
rot slavery to a bureaucratic routine, which has been so often de- 
nounced that we are almost ashamed to repeat the denunciation. 
ATTICUS. 


DR. EBENEZER HENDERSON. 

Memoir of the Rev. E. Henderson, D.D., Ph.D. ; including his Labours 
in Denmark, Iceland, Russia, §c. §c. By Tuurta 8. Hexperson. 
London: Knight and Son. 

Bp ete THAT THE SUBJECT of this volume died 

/ not quite a year ago, there certainly has not been much time 
lost in laying these memorials of him before the public. There may 
be some reason, of which we are not aware, for this hot haste; but if 
so, all that we ean say is ‘tis pity;” for the work as it now stands 
wants many of the attributes that are usually thought essential in the 
composition of a good biography. In all such matters the first thing 
to be resolved is—Did the individual whose life it is proposed to com- 
memorate occupy such a position in society that the world in general 
may be presumed anxious to know more of bim than can be gleaned 
from a passing obituary? Which being ascertained—and in the case 
of Dr. Henderson we presume there is no doubt that the answer 
should be in the affirmative—the next consideration is— Whether there 
are sufficient materials at hand to make the biography interesting at 
once to the outside public and the intimates and associates of the 
deceased? And here we think there is a lamentable deficiency in the 
present work that might have been repaired by allowing a longer 
interval to clapse between the first thought of composition and the 
final step of publication. The first thing that strikes us upon looking 
into the volume is the remarkable paucity of letters from Dr. Hender- 
son to his friends ; and as every one knows that such familiar utter- 


ances are by far the best means of arriving at a knowledge of 


character, we regret much that a greater number of these are not 
laid before us, instead of those extracts from his published works with 
which many readers are already sufficiently familiar. It may be that 
Dr. Henderson was not a great letter-writer, but we would wager 
something that a good many would be forthcoming within the next 
twelve months, had the publication been delayed so long, by which 
the necessary number of pages would have been filled better than it is 
by some of the matter now appearing—such as some of his contri- 
butions to the Congregational Magazine, an entire sermon preached by 
him on some occasion or other, and similar things that appear to have 
been inserted with the sole object of filling up a given space, and 
bearing altogether the appearance of what, for want of a better word, 
we must call book-making. 

But a truce to fault-finding, especially since it is a lady that is con- 
cerned, and she the daughter of so excellent a man as the late Dr. 
Henderson! Let us rather see what there is of interest for our 


readers in the pages before us. 





Dr. Ebenezer Henderson, eminent..for many years asa divine, a 
critic, a philologist, and a traveller, was born in the town of Dunferm- 
line in the year 1784, the youngest of seven children, and the son of 
agricultural labourers, After an ordinary schooling at ‘‘a roadside 
school,” and afterwards at a school in Dunfermline, he was committed 
to his elder brother John, who had set up as a clockmaker in the town. 
This, however, did not suit ; and he had tended Mr. Purvis’s sheep, and 
been ’prenticed to a shoemaker, when some incidents occurred which 
changed the current of young Henderson’s life. Henderson, the father, 
was a member of the Seotch Secession Church, and it was into this off- 
shoot from the Scotch Presbyterian Church that his children were 
baptised. In 1798, however, Dunfermline was visited by two itine- 
rant preachers, Messrs. James Haldane and Aikman, belonging to 
the Independent persuasion, who formed a congregation there, of 
which young Henderson was enrolled as a member. In the following 
year the celebrated Rowland Hill visited it, and preached in a 
neighbouring field to an assemblage of nearly two thousand people. 
In consequence of these proceedings a sort of “revival,” as it is 
called, took place in the town, which left a lasting impression upon 
the youthful population. Among those most deeply affected was the 
subject of this memoir, who was soon noticed by the leaders in the 
movement as one whose character fitted him to become himself a 
minister. Accordingly an arrangement was made for him to enter a 
training seminary, founded by Mr. Robert Haldane, for the educa- 
tion of young ministers. Here he spent about two years, making 
good use of his time, which enabled him to acquire some knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and divinity, besides occasionally preaching, 
and making preaching tours during vacation time. In 1805 he was 
invited to join the Rev, John Paterson, pastor of a church at Cam- 
buslang, as a missionary agent ; having been selected from the entire 
class by Mr. Paterson, on account of his “ fine, manly countenance, 
good figure, healthy appearance, and a forehead which indicated no 
want of talent,” and led his sagacious observer to say, “‘ That is the 
man for me.” 

It was to India that Messrs. Paterson and Henderson intended to 
proceed, but how to get there was a matter much more difficult to 
resolve than it is now. The Messrs. Haldane appealed to the East 
India Directors on behalf of the missionaries, and were refused a 
passage for them. In this dilemma they repaired to Copenhagen, 
with the hope of being able to sail from it in a Danish vessel to 
Serampore. In this they were disappointed; but they forthwith 
established a Sunday service among the English residents at Elsinore ; 
and afterwards remained in Denmark, travelling about, and preaching 
and distributing tracts wherever they went. 

Upon the breaking out of hostilities between this country and 
Denmark in 1807 the two friends were compelled to retire into 
Sweden, where Mr. Henderson took yp his abode in Gottenburg, and 
Mr. Paterson in Stockholm. In the former place, which ranks second 
among the towns of Sweden, Mr. Henderson collected a congregation, 
opened a st hool, and, besides improving his knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew, made sure and rapid progress in German, Danish, and 
Swedish. 

In 1810 the Bible Society agreed with Mr. Henderson to proceed to 
Iceland to make arrangements for circulating the Scriptures. ‘This 
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journey, however, was delayed for about two years, and in the interval 


Mr. Henderson translated into English, Roos’s “ Exposition of Daniel,” 
which was published at Edinburgh in 1811, being the first of Dr. 
Henderson’s printed works. In the following year he left Gottenburg 
again for Copenhagen, in order to superintend the printing operations 
of the Bible Society, in place of Mr. Paterson, who had been sent on a 
Bible mission into Russia. In Copenhagen he remained other two 
years,during which time he learned Icelandic, published an interesting 
*¢ Dissertation’ on Hans Mikkelsen’s (or the first Danish) translation 
of the New Testament, formed the acquaintance of numerous learned 
and distinguished persons, and had the satisfaction of seeing the first 
Bible Society established in the Danish capital, After this he set 
sail for Iceland, on the 8th of June, 1814, with a cargo of Icelandic 
Bibles and Testaments. 

Dr. Henderson remained in Iceland for thirteen months, during 
which time, although for the most part occupied in the business of his 
mission, he found leisure to explore all the natural features of the island, 
and make himself acquainted with the character and manners of its 
inhabitants, all of which he has fully described in his work entitled 
‘‘ Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence inthat Island. By Ebenezer 
Henderson.” (2 vols. Edinburgh. 1818.) This work is, to our minds, 
the best account of Iceland yet published. In September, 1815, he 
returned to Copenhagen ; and in 1817 he repaired to St. Petersburg, 
for the purpose of founding branch societies for the purpose of circu- 
lating the Scriptures, which he found no great difliculty m doing, 
under the auspices of the Emperor Alexander. 

This monarch received the agents of the Bible Society, and presented 
them with premises in which to carry on their printing, besides money 
and aid in various ways. Here Mr. Henderson set himself diligently 
to the task of acquiring new languages, among which were Russian, 
Mandshur, and Mongolian. While thus engaged he was solicited by 
the London Missionary Society to proceed to Irkutsk, which he would 
have gladly done but for the unanimous request of the directors of the 
Bible Society in London to remain at his post in St. Petersburg as their 
agent. With this request he considered it his duty to comply; 
making tours, however, on their account into Norway and Sweden, 
and returning for a short time to his native country in 1818, During 
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this visit he transacted two important things, namely, his marriage 
with Miss Kennion, a lady who prove d to be a most exemplary wife, 
and the publication of his Iceland, which he dedicated 
to Prince Christian Frederick of Denmark. In October, 1818, we find 
him ag and landed at Altona, whence after visiting 
Copenhagen, Carlscrona, Gottenburg, and other pla ‘es, he proceeded 


to St. Pete: 


two volumes on 


in on the move, 












It had been 1 that upon to St. Petersburg 
Messrs. Hender Paterson were to make a tour of the Russian 
Empire in connection with the Bible ety’s operations, going at 
least as far as to Astrachan. With this object in view new languages 


the end of 1819 Mr. Henderson was 
deep in the Turkish, Tartar, and Persian tongues. ‘The travellers 
did not start before the 14th of March, 1821. The journey was a 
most interesting one, and each of the travellers has left behind him a 
interesting account of it. We cannot, however, follow them in 
their wanderings; suffice it, that they reached Tiflis, and were pre- 
ring to ent ee Persia, when a dis spute with the British and Foreign 
ible Society on the s ubject of the Turkish New Testament circu- 
te od by the m, determined them to give up their connection with the 
Petersburg. 


had to be studied, and befor 


hich! 






ety, and return to St. 





"ome more in St. Petersburg, their services were gladly retained 
by the Russian Bible Society. Two years later Dr. Henderson 
published a pamphlet setting forth the grounds of their severance 
from the society, and entering into full particulars respecting the 
mistranslations in Professo wr Kieffer’s Turkish Testament. “The 


ypeal, however, was not understoc ‘- by all in the spirit in which 
designed, and a public contr result.” Dr. 
; yk up the cudgels on the part of the society ; 
and then Dr, Lee put forth ‘* Some additional 


was ‘oversy was the 


Lee, of Cambridge, tox 
Dr. Henderson replie 1; . 





marks on Dr Hend le on’ s Appeal,” &c.; but the matter was even- 
tu lly settled by the s pul blishing a new edition in = the 
objectionable ps issages were corre ted to everybo« ly" s satisfacti 


Little more 
Jesuits and the 


than three years after this, difficulties arose witl 1 the 


old fanatical party of Russian Church, which had 





effect of suspending the operations of the Russian Bible Society. 
In consequence of this, Dr. Henderson asked for permission to 
return to his native country; and in July, 1825, “he and his 
were safely landed in the British metropolis.” Before the year 
had ex pired the Emperor Alexander died, and shortly after the 
accession of Nicholas the Russian Bible Society was completely 


suppressed by an imperial ukase. From that day to this no revival of 


it has taken place, alth« ough it was rumoured shortly after the acces- 
sion of Alexander II., ** that he had re-established the society with a 
large donation, and the promise of a handsome annual subse ription.’ 
The subsec quent years of Dr. Henderson’s life were ps assed in a career 
of usefulness at home. The direct@rs of the London Missionary Society, 
soon after his return to London, his services as resident 
theolog at utor in their seminary at Hoxton. This post “a occu. 
pied for the next four years, and in 1830 accepted a similar post in 
the Dissenting Academy at Highbury, which he held until the foun- 
dation of ** New College,” in 1850, when Dr. Henderson retired. He 
i ‘tin e, scarcely longer for the active 


engaged 





ollege 


fitted any 


} 

ties of a t fess but he sought and found a quiet sphere of 
ministerial duty in a small but time-honoured Independent chapel in 
Sheen Vale. hats he laboured until the end of his days, May 16, 
1858, death gradually pursuing and d aling gently with him at last as 


he himself had dealt towards all the world. 


It remains only to enumerate Dr. Henderson’s principal published 
works, besides those already mentioned. On his return from St. 
Petersburg he published his ‘“ Biblical Researches and Travels in 


valuable information on the 
no In 1836 he delivered the 
ires,” subject, “ Divine Inspi- 


Russia,”’? which contains some most 
Slavonic versions of the 
fourth course of ‘ 
ration, or the St ipernatural Influence « 
Divine Truth,” in which he appears 
but not of a plenary verbal, inspiration.” 

lerable notice upon its LAER , and has sinc © passed through two 
more editions. He subsequently published a new translation, from the 
Hebrew, of the Prophet Isaiah, accompanied by a cmnmaeagy next 
the Twelve Minor Prophets; next Jeremiah ; and, finally, Ezekiel. 
Besides these important ks, he wrote several pamphlets and 
contributed numerous articles to reviews, magazines, &c., all of which 
are distinguished by deep thought and extensive learning. 

Such was the career of Dr. Ebenezer Henderson, who, from the 
condition of a Scotch peasant, rose to eminence both as a scholar and 
divine, and 1 attainments were only equalled by the 


whose varied 
sweetness of his disposition and the amiability of his manners. 
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A PEDESTRIAN IN NORWAY. 
Through Norway with a Wannedsh: By W. Matriev Wirtrams. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. pp. 332. 


RAVELLING HAS ITS FITS OF FASHION like most other 

pursuits, and of late years there has certainly been a run in favour 
of Norway and the northern parts of Europe. A aig, rnerpe 4 
unexplored country, scenery undoubtedly grander than is to be met 
with even in Switzerland, a sin iple and hospitable people, cheap living 
if not easy travelling, ample materials for the note-book and the 
sketch-book, unusual temptation to the salmon fisher—these are the 
main points of attraction which have drawn so many travellers to 





1X ol din the communication of 


— 


aay: wry have bella the indirect causes of the now numerous Letties BLAS 
of travel in that country, of which ihys.t is decidedly one of the best 

Forty-eight hours’ rough steaming from Hull brought Mr. W ins, 
and will bring any one inclined to follow his example, within sight of 
the Norwegian coast, and in a short time he landed at Christiansand. 
The very first b reakfast in Norw: ay was sufficient to prove how wide a 
distance may be passed over in two days and nights : 


We are guided by my fellow-passenger of the fore cabin, a Norwegian ston 
mason, to the principal hotel. Here, after some negotiation, the proprietor con 
sents to supply us with breakfast, which, in the course of time, makes ita 
appearance. The Norwegians are a deliberate and phlegmatic people, and do 
nothing in a hurry. The breakfast consisted of several plaies distributed irregu- 
larly over a large table, each plate containing thin shavings of something. No, 
1, thin s! havings of raw dried salmon, of which there were repetition plates ; 
No. 2, thin shavings of cold veal, also repeated ; No. 3, tongue shavings; and 
No. 4, ham ditto. In addition to these, there were cold boiled salmon and hot 
eggs, with bread, black and white. The coffee was marvellous, strong enou 
for a Turk to ip with his chibouk, and well flavoured; the cream, worthy 
Devonshire, both in quality and quantity. The charge was 2s. each, stated and 
paid in English money. 

Up the Christiania Fiord to ¢ shrigtian 
more and inspects that cap ital, which he p 
ably white-looking city.” Oranges are among the few dear eta 
sold, for they sell for sixpence each. Jud: ging from Mr. Williams's 
account, the Norwegian landlords are deliberate enough, and dete: 
mined to stand upon their dignity : 

The absence of passport interference is no 
at Christiania, for there is an equally remarkable absence of hotel touters— 
there are no “‘ commissionaires ” threate to tear the sea-sick traveller li: 
from limb. Although the arrival of the English packet is quite an event i 
Christiania, the hotel- “keepers t ake no outward notice of it; the tourist finds hi: 
way unmolested to the hotel he chooses. When he arrives, he has to wait upon 
the hotel-keeper, in the hotel-keeper’s special apartment, and request the favour 
of being supplied with board and lodging. There is no obsequious greeting 
on the “threshold, 1, no bowing of waiters, no luggage bearing enthusias 


55%5 
on the part of £ boots, and yet there is no gror ind for complaint of incivility, t 
reception being characterised by calm pol liteness. 


1, Mr. Williams lands onc 
onounces to be *‘ a remark 


t the only peculiarity of a landing 







When we waited, hat in 
hand, upon our host of the Hotel du Nord, he received us blandly in his litts 
room. He consented to let us have a bedroom, and even indicated the directi 
in which it existed; he referred to the fact that a bell might be found connecte] 
with some part of its walls, and suggested the possibility of some one coming t» 
wait upon us if we rang that bell. This was evidently a little preliminary 
fencing of dignity: he had probably encountered some stray specimens of tl 
wretched libels upon true Englishmen,—the vulgar rich,—who give their orders 
always believing that “ the waiter’s in the room ;” and who are so utterly v 
of true gentlemanly feeling as to believe that lavish expenditure can justily 
insolence. Some of these, common enough “up the Rhine” and at Chamou: 
may have found their way to Christiania ; but be that as it may, our host ga 
us at once to understand that he was a gentleman and expected to be treated 
accordingly, and would on such conditions reciprocate. 

As for charges, Mr. Williams says 
Christiania, being nearly the same as at our best hotels in England, 
while the accommodation is far inferior.” We do not see how tha 
can be, when in the same page he tells us that breakfast was charged 
ls, 93d., and servants sixpence for two days. Let Mr. W illia: 
try some of the great Brighton hotels, and then report upon t! 
difference. 

By railway to Eidsvold and then up the Miosen Lake in a steamer 
and so on to Lillehammer. The pedestrian is now fairly in unso- 
phisticated Norway, a fact which the moderate amounts of his hotel 
bills quickly reveal to him. At Lillehammer supper, bed, and 
breakfast cost 1s. 4d. Up Lake Losna and to Vik: the trout in 
the lake are highly spoken of by Mr. Williams. At Laurgaard th: 
traveller enjoyed his first experience of the hardships of Norway 
ravelling : 

I stopped at Laurgaard station, and was shown into a rough sort of kitc 
with tables, benches, loom, and a fireplace under a canopy of brick or pla 
An old woman was sitting coiled up at the fireside, hybernating apparently. 
one of the benches were some young women and a dirty man eating what 
looked like Roman cement, out of a wooden bowl, with wooden spoons, ea 
digging a spoon into the composition by turns. Along with the cement they 
were eating some yellow, crisp, corrugated pancakes. On my entrance they a'! 
stared and stopped feeding, the old woman uncoiled, and discontinued < ga 
nation. They then consulted together, and presently brought me fladbréd an! 
rusty raw bacon. The dirty man having just finished his meal gave me Li: 
knife, first sucking it clean, and making a bow as he presented it. The g 
sucked another knife, and put it away ready for the next comer. I ate a fer v 
square feet of the flabréd and left the bacon. A Scandinavian piece of an- 
tiquity was then handed to me; it was a wooden tankard, or rather bucket 
capable of holding about three quarts, having a carved cover, the sides plain 
and about three quarters of an inch thick. It contained beer; but, as the dirty 
man had just been drinking out of it, and sucking the thick wooden edge as he 
did the blade of the knife, 1 refused the antiquity and asked for water. This 
was brought in a basin, the same sort as is usually supplied in these parts for 
washing. After supper 1 was shown into a dirty double-bedded room, thé 
dirty man lying on his back smoking in the best bed of the two. The bed left 
for me was a kind of stout coffin, or egg-chest, with some straw covered wit 
canvas for the mattress, and a dirty rug for the covering. The bed was placed 
close by a window and exactly over the head of the bed, and about eightee 
inches above it was a broken pane of glass; a piece of paper was pasted ove! 
the hole, but it only adhered by the upper part, the rest forming a flap which 
accurately directed a jet of air upon the place to be occupied by the head of th: 
sleeper. ‘The window faced due north, and the wind was blowing from the 
north with occasional showers. I laid down with my clothes on, to avoid con- 
tact with the earth-coloured canvas, and dirty rug. I tried to move the bed 
but could not; tried to stop up the window, and failed. The prospect of ear- 
ache, stiff neck, and rheumatism in the shoulder being imminent, I reluctantly 
gave it up, and determined rather to sleep out of doors altogether. Accordingly 
I returned to the kitchen, inquired how much to pay, and asked the distance to 
the next station. ‘This produced a general turmoil throughout the establish- 
ment. The old woman uncoiled again, and entered into a state of complete 
consciousness; the dirty man got out of bed, pipe and all, to see what was t! 
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matter ; the girl disappeared, and presently returned with a comparatively 
clean male, who appeared seriously concerned at my discontent, and said some- 
thing in a scolding tone to the old woman; he then showed me to a state bed- 
room, where all was clean and comfortable enough. I aecepted this accommo- 
dation, and slept soundly. At about six in the morning the old woman, 
completely roused from hybernation, entered my room with a bewildered aspect 
and suggested coffee, which the young woman brought immediately. At every 
place where I had slept since leaving Christiania a small table stood by the 
bedside, and early in the morning a young woman entered without any of the 
preliminaries of knocking, and placed upon the table a bowl or cup of strong 
coffee, and a bowl of cream ; both of which I dutifully consumed before getting 
up, though I dislike breakfasting in bed. This, however, is not considered 
breakfast, but merely an awakener; breakfast, or frokost, being provided after- 
wards. 

At the Jerkin station our traveller met with Mr. Gould, the cele- 
brated naturalist, of whose proceedings he gives some account: 











I found Mr. Gould hard at work, skinning and preparing | 3 spoil, 








which was very considerable; a young bird I had caught on the y 1dded 
to the collection. I was surprised at the variety of birds Mr. Gould had killed; 
he had, in mere numbers, more than double the amount of what an ordinary 









ted a crack shot, would consider a good day’s sport 

ful naturalist, without any of the paraphernalia of spor 

rful instincts, nothing but a very old-fash 

looking gun, and the bare requisites for making it go off—comes to the pl 

’ j 5 

the first time in his life with a predetermination to shoot particular kin 

birds only, and those of particular age:; he walks straight to tk 
shoots nearly all he seeks, and beats the mere bird-sl 

thing he sees. How any man can be a sportsman without being a naturalist 


cannot understand. 
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Here, out of compassion for Mr. Williams, we could fain stop short, 


without following him into the moral which he draws about the use- 
lessness of learning Latin and Greek. It may be that a little more 
attention to natural history might be profitably introduced into our 
university system; but when a man that a lan- 
guage, spread by conquest to such an unprecedented extent, should 
so soon have died, and died helplessly, in spite of popes, and priests, 
and pedants, is a proof of its inherent unfitness for human speech,” he 
is simply exposing his own ignoranc Mr. Willi: 

Norwegian exper! 


: * 
says that “the fact 















riences, and we shall be always glad to listen to him; 
but, for mercy’s sake, let us have no supracrepidation. 
When travelling about in Norway, it was only 





vy natural that Mr 
Williams should meet with some specimens of the English salmon 
fisher. His account of the estimation in which they are held by the 





inhabitants is curious enough: 


Q 








On arriving at Soknaes station, I irrounded by a group of inquirers, 
who, on ascertaining that I am an E man, told me that two E nen 
are residing here; one of whom came forward and invited me to his room. He 
is a devoted angler from Oxford, who has spent several summers in Norway, 
and is well acquainted with the language and the country. He and a friend 





had rough apartments here, the rental of which included the privilege of ang- 
ling in the river. Before coming to Norway I was under the impression that 
any one might cast a he pleased in the rivers of so wild and primi- 
tive a country; but this is not the case. ‘nglishman’s insatiable desire to 
kill something that can stru i I 















vet at } 





ifficult t has brought all! the 
great rivers of Norway into the market; not excepting those within the arctic 
circle. They are rented by English anglers, sometimes on | and for 
the best portions of the most celebrated rivers considerabl ns are paid; the 
usual stipulation being that the angler, besides paying the rent, shall give all 
the fish he catches, beyond those required for his own consumption, to the 
farmer. This amuses the Norwegians mightily, fishing in Norway being one of 
the vulgar occupations by which men obtain a 100d. Our laundresses 
would be similarly amused if Chinese mandarins were to migrate annually 
England and pay large of mot il 
mangles, 


ases, 
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In the Satten Fi f the g Sea- 
Serpent : 
I observed a curiously-shaped ship, and tried to define it with the telescope. 





Presently it diminished to half its former size, then rose again, but was then 
seemingly undermined by a sort of notch, or open angle formed by one portion 
of it with the surface of the horizon. Further examination showed that it could 
not be a ship, and many opinions were expressed con at last I 
discovered its real nature. It was the head of the veritable ‘ Kraken,” the great 
Scandinavian sea-serpent; the angle being the monster’s mouth, his upper jaw 
only being above water. The folds of his enormously long body were seen 
stretching along the horizon, now rising, now sinking, all in « ontinuonus motion. 
At the most moderate calculation, its length must have been three or four miles, 
from the uplifted head to the last visible fold; and how far the point of its tail 
might be from that I will not venture to conjecture. It continued moving, and 
sometimes the greater part of it disappeared all at once: at one moment the 
head disappeared almost entirely, at another time only the head and the extreme 
folds were visible, then more than half of the tail end had gone. Why, then, have 
neither geologists nor fishermen found any fossil or recent remains of this crea- 
ture? Simply because they have not properly sought for them: the petrifac- 
tions ‘exist abundantly. They may be found abouts—in the form of low 
tocky ridges, stretchi 1g in long lines, with spaces of sea between them, like the 
Hestmann’s messengers. Some start abruptly out of the water, and rise to fifty, 
a bundred, or more feet in height; these are the heads, the low ridges are the 
coils of the body, of the Kraken. 

Mr, Williams then goes on to explain that this Kraken is really 
nothing but an optical delusion arising from the heated state of the 
rocks, and the consequent disturbance of the line of vision when distant 
objects have to be regarded through the rarified medium thus created. 

he explanation into which he enters is somewhat too lengthy to be 
quoted here ; but to us it seems perfectly convincing and satisfactory. 
He then continues: 


erning it; but 
































This apparent uplifting of low islands and coasts, an > particularly of 
the long promontory slopes of islands or coasts, is a very common illusion, that 
may be witnessed without going to Norway. The Londoner may see it very 
strikingly displayed on any fine summer afternoon, from the deck of 
packet going to Margate, or the Nore, or Herne Bay, when the sun has | 
brightly all day, on the Essex coast at the mouth of the Thames. 
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coast is very low, and there are trees upon it; under the conditions I have men- 














tioned, the land becomes invisible, and the trees appear suspended in the air. 
Sometimes the lower half of the trees are also invisible, and only their tops are 
seen, cut off from the earth, and standing apparently unsupported consider 
above the line of the horizon. Any one who will carefully observe these phe- 
nomena, on this or any similar coast, will, I t! be satisfied that my explar 


tion is correct. 
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to the wash as B. did the day before. Many suppose that an overcoat is neces- 
sary when travelling in a mountainous country; this is another popular fallacy. 
The shirt off is always at hand to do duty when extra warmth is required. 
livery article, and every part of every article, of clothing should be woollen: 
coat, vest, and trowsers, of flannel cloth, the linings of thin Welsh flannel. 
This may appear warm for summer costume, but is less so than it seems. In 
hot weather, the waiscoat should not be worn, but kept in the knapsack as a 
reserve for the coul morning and evening, or the mountain heights; the extra 
shirt is invaluable when benighted on a mountain, and compelled to sleep upon 
arock. Three pairs of Shetland wool socks are required under these circum- 
stances ; two pairs on the feet for extra warmth, and one pair on the hands as 
mittens. One pair on and two pairs off is therefore the requisite supply of 
socks, which, of course, are to be washed at the same laundry as the shirts. I 
have tried the arrangement above recommended, and also that of carrying three 
or four shirts and depending upon laundresses; in every respect, including the 
saving of time, the one-on-and-one-off principle is the best. A whole day may 
often be wasted in waiting for the washing of shirts. Collars are not quite so 
easily “got up.” I have managed by first washing the collar, then doubling it 
with two or three layers of white blotting-paper between, and the same outside, 
aud then putting it in a book and sitting on it. Such a collar is not quite up to 
the Pall-Mall standard, but may pass. It, however, is not worth while to 
carry blotting-paper for this purpose, as a half-dozen collars weigh so little, and 
collars are not required at all on the road. A pedestrian should always carry a 
pair of forceps for the extraction of thorns, some lint and plaster, and a few 
yards of broad tape for bandage in case of mishap, such as a sprained ankle or 
tho like. These are not the only surgical instruments required, for needles, 
thread, and buttons are necessary for healing the wounds to which clothing is 
especially liable from rough climbing. A light thin oiled silk cape, to be worn 
over the knapsack, is very useful in wet weather; it protects the shoulders and 
the upper half of the arms, which are liable to chronic rheumatism if long ex- 
posed to the contact of wet clothes. These, with soap, towel, comb, tooth- 
brush, a strong knife, scissors, maps, guide-books, and a stout stick, with a long 
iron spike at the end, a note-book, and sketching materials, are nearly all that 
ihe pedestrian requires. 


Mr. Williams plumes himself upon his talent for travelling in the 
inost economical manner possible, and not without reason. It is true 
that in Norway a good dinner may sometimes be obtained for three- 


pence-halfpenny, and when ‘ Shanks’s pony” is the only means of 
locomotion, travelling does not come very expensive. Still it is 
something to have travelled from Hull to Norway and back again to 
London, occupying two months and eleven days on the journey, 
without spending more than 25/. 9s. 4d. total expenses. The items 
are all given with the greatest minuteness, and not even a glass of 
ale or a single orange is omitted. Of course, to do this requires not 
only but self-denial. The whole expense for board and 
lodging for ten weeks did not exceed 9/., the rest being exhausted by 
travelling expenses. 

In conclusion, we may observe that the manner in which this 
volume is put forth is highly creditable to all concerned. There are 
six tinted chromo-lithographs very well executed, and an excellent 


map, without which no book of travels can be considered perfect. 
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BOTANY AND RELIGION. 

tany and Religion, or Illustrations of the Works of God in the 
Structure, Functions, Arrangement, and General Distribution of Plants. 
sy J. H. Barrour, A.M., M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Medicine and 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, much 
enlarged, with upwards of 260 illustrations. Edinburgh: Adam 

and Charles Black. 1859. pp. 436. 
| AD THE PHILOSOPHERS OF OLD ever turned aside for 
a time from bootless speculations on metaphysics—from ehasing 
some ever-fugitive summum bonu 
for some new Atlantis to be 
comedian’s 


f 





or sketching out laws and customs 
discovered in the vicinity of the Greek 
** Cloud-cuckoo-land’’—to the patient observation of 
nature in some of her various forms, how great might have been their 
gain. Sure we are they could not have lost thereby; and could poor 
human nature by itself alone and unaided ever have arrived at truth, 
it would have been by the study of nature. From time to time, 
indeed, a stray philosopher, an Aristotle or a Theophrastus, might 
glance aside from profounder speculations to notice the animal or 
vegetable creation; but these were, after all, mere subsidiary studies, 
little more than the indulgence of an individual whim or passion. 
Animals, indeed, were then, v, bred or tamed for various pur- 
peses; and the note of a goose infused terror or joy 
throughout a whole city, according to some fanciful interpretation of 
it, and over-ruled the deliberate counsels and studied policy of the 
wisest of citizens and legislators. Simples, too, were culled by rude 
physicians, and love-potions brewed or borrowed by despairing suitors. 
But there was no continuous healthful study of the habits of birds or 
beasts, or the growth and changes of plants; and the discoveries of 
one generation of dilettanti observers were despised or forgotten in the 
vext—at least, until a comparatively late period of time. Readers of 
the Greek poets complain of the little love these grand old writers 
had for Nature and her works, or at least show in their writings; and 
therefore it is, perhaps, that they linger with double affection over the 
gentle picture of a dog faithful to the death, as painted in the 
Odyssey; or the vivid sketch of a sacred grove, where the sun 
glances through the dark olives, and ‘the voice of the nightingale 
never is mute,” as drawn by Sophocles. 

All change, of whatever kind it be, in anything tolerably old, 
brings with it cause for musing to the thoughtful, and for a moment 
takes away some poetical images, to be perhaps shortly replaced 
tenfold by others of new birth. Apollo and Pan have long ago left 
for ever their favourite woodland haunts, followed by weeping trains 
of dryads and hamadryads; and we have bidden a long farewell to our 
fays and fairies, except in the pages of old writers, and the stories and 
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legends of the peasantry in the remotest parts of our islands. If for 
a moment we forget ourselves while glancing at the once devoutly. 
believed-in fairy rings, and almost imagine that those dark circles bare 
of herbage and fringing grass of a deeper green have been worn by 
the feet of Titania and her train under *“ April’s ivory moonlight,” 
and almost search for the traces of little footsteps lightly printing the 
ground—science sternly taps us on the shoulder, and reminds us that 
the history of those said rings may be better written in prose than 
in verse. This sober subfusc-clad maiden scoffs at our dreams of tiny 
beings and moonlight dances, and tells us that it was not fairies but 
fungi which caused the mysterious rings—fungi which contain large 
quantities of potash and phosphoric acid in their composition, and 
which, as she reminds us, are required not less for the nourishment of 
grass than of fungi, and in the quarrel for food the grass is worsted, 
Presently, however, the fungi will decay, and from their decay the 
herbage will spring up more fresh and green and vigorous than 
before. 

The volume before us, which bears the name of “Botany and Re- 
ligion,” evinces throughout a vein of modest and simple piety. The 
writer briefly notices Scripture texts referring to botany, without 
indulging in vain speculations and weaving wild unmeaning allegories. 
He never goes out of his way to wrest a prophecy or a text to prove 
some point in his favourite study. He writes always naturally and 
devoutly, and yet never so as to make us forget that we are reading 
a treatise on botany and not a volume of sermons. And so the whole 
cycle of sciences may be coupled with the word ‘‘ Religion,” if only 
they be treated in a devout and patient spirit. May there not be said 
to be a close connection between chemistry and religion, when day 
after day the natural instincts implanted in us lead us to choose such 
food as shall duly supply iron for our blood, sulphur for our hair, and 
phosphorus for our brain? And so with all other sciences. We will 
now let the author speak for himself: 

The question then is, How is education to be prosecuted, so as to promote 
the true welfare of the people? Undoubtedly this can only be accomplished 
by regarding man, not merely in his relation to time, but in his relation to 
eternity. Our view must uot be confined to his temporary condition on earth, 
but it must extend to his eternal destinies beyond death and the grave. Hence 
it is that all attempts to separate secular from religious knowledge are vain and 
futile. Secular knowledge, as regards itself, is fleeting and evanescent, and will 
be swallowed up by one glimpse of the glories of eternity. It may and does 
exalt the pride of human intellect ; it renders poor man proud of his attain- 
ments; it makes him think himself something, when, in reality, he is nothing 
(Gal. vi. 3); “‘itisa knowledge which puffeth up’’ (2 Cor. viii.1), an airy 
nothing, which does not edify nor build up on a solid foundation. It may tell 
us of a great First Cause, of a God of power and might, but it reveals to us 
nothing of His character as a God of holiness and purity, and at the same time 
a God of salvation. It spoils man, as St. Paul says, ‘‘ through philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” 
(Col. ii. 8,9). Human intellect becomes an idol, and is worshipped indepen- 
dently of Him who lighteth every one that cometh into the world. 

Flowers, like human beings, rise, or at least open, at different 
hours in the morning, and they close at different hours in the 
evening. The yellow goatsbeard opens at 4-5 a.m.; the dandelion 
at 5-6 a.m.; the water lily at 7; the small Cape marigold 
at 7, and the field marigold two hours later, while most of the 
fig-marigolds continue their slumbers until 12 a.m. The evening 
primrose, like a fashionable ball-attending belle, defers her 
toilette until 6 p.m., while the night-flowering cereus gets up when a 
good many dwellers in the country are beginning to think of their 
beds—from 8 to9 p.m. Flowers close, too, according to a certain law. 
Most of them do so during darkness, and some even in day-light. 
The salsafy shuts up its flowers about mid-day, and the chicory about 
4p.m. Again, if the day be wet or cloudy, not a few flowers remain 
closed throughout the whole day. Among these careful plants are 
the daisy, dandelion, and the pink-eyed pimpernel, known to rustics 
by the name of ‘the poor man’s weather glass.” 

Everywhere throughout the atmosphere the minute germs of fungi 
are dispersed, ready to light wherever they can find a sure resting 
place: 

Fungi grow with astonishing rapidity. Their spawn spreads throughout the 
soil or decaying matter, and when circumstances are favourable for their growth 
the fructifying stalks spring up from various parts of the spawn. Thus crops 
of mushrooms appear in the course of a single night. One of the putf-balls 
has grown in a single night, in damp weather, from the size of a mere point to 
that of an enormous gourd. By a constant division of cells the production of 
new ones goes on in geometrical progression. Thus, if one cell becomes 2 in 
the course of 20 minutes, then in 40 minutes 4 will be found, in 1 hour 8, in 
2 hours 64, in 3 hours 512, in 6 hours 262,144, and in 113 hours 47,000 mil- 
lion. The barrack bread at Paris, a few years since, was perfectly uneatable 
twenty-four hours after it had been baked, from the development of a kind of 
red mould (Penicillium) within its substance. Species of coprini or dunghill 
toadstools occur sometimes on the wood of beds a day or two after they have 
come from the carpenter's hands. The germs of fungi insinuate themselves 
into the tissues of animals, and cause their death. Silkworms are liable to a 
disease called muscardine, which is caused by the attacks of fungi. Wasps in 
the West Indies suffer in a similar way, so also do caterpillars in Australia. 
Even man is liable to be attacked by them, and several diseases of the skin and 
mucous membrane are said to be caused, or at all events modified, by fungi. 
Perhaps the leprosy mentioned in the Bible (Leviticus xiii.), and which con- 
sisted of a spreading plague deep in the skin, may have been aggravated by 
the presence of fungi, just as is the case with some skin diseases of the present 
day. The diseases of grain, such as smut and rust, are due to a similar cause. 


——<— 


There is a connection between almost everything in nature. Trees 
contribute, according to Humboldt, to the copiousness of streams; 
and so, when planters have destroyed forests in America and else- 
where, the springs have dried up entirely or become less abundant. 
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The droughts which have so often visited the Cape de Verd Islands 
are attributed to the removal of their forests. Mr. Balfour remarks 
that “‘a disregard of this point may do great harm to Australia—a 
country where drought is already sufficiently j injurious.” Possibly, as 
in wooded countries where the rains are excessive, such as in Rio 
Janeiro, the climate has been improved by the removal of the trees, 
droughty countries like Australia may be benefited by their increased 
propagation, if that be possible. 

With a special word of commendation for this elegantly-written 
little volume, we close its pages, 








BIBLIOGRAPHERS AND THE BIBLE. 

The Biblical Reason Why: a Family Guide to Scripture Readings 
and a Hand-book for Biblical Students. By the Author of the 
‘Reason Why,” “ General Science,” &c., &c. With an Introduc- 
tion by a Clergyman of the Church of England. London: 
Houlston and Wright. pp. 324. 

HE AUTHOR OF THIS VOLUME has already published a 
number of manuals on various topics, which have had, we 
believe, very considerable success.. He has elucidated a somewhat 
comprehensive range of subjects, comprising Natural History, 

General Science, English History, Domestic Science, &c., and now, 

aided by a clergyman of the Church of England, he has forsaken 

cookery for Biblical interpretation. The sale 

200,000 copies of the works already published attests that there are 

a vast number of persons who want instruction on certain subjects, 


and who are not unwilling to reward liberally their instructors. Not 
having ourselves come across any of the previous works sf the writer, 
we are not in a position to state whether or no he has given 


triumphant answers to such questions (we take them from the adver 
tisements) as, in natural history, ‘* Why do birds often roost upon one 
leg?” or, in general science, “ Ww hy is the sky blue?” or, in domestic 
science, ‘* W ‘hy are baked apples useful to dyspeptic persons? and 
why does biliousness frequently attack persons at forty years of age e 2” 
The writer may, and very possibly has, answe red all these i important 
queries judiciously ; ; and we do not deny that it may ‘be in- 
teresting ‘and even useful to know why a roosts on one 
leg, or what are the the rapeutic properties of roasted apples. We 
must, however, say that if there as many incorrectnesses in these 
manuals above mentioned as we find in the “ Biblical Reason Why,” 
we should hesitate before—on the sole authority of the ; 
these manuals—we we ourselves, or our friends, with roasted 
apples for dyspepsia; or lectured juveniles in Kensington Gardens 
or elsewhere on the nz Poot attitudes of the fen thered creation. 

On first hastily glancing at the pages of the volume before us, we 
were so struck with the elementary nature of. the questions asked that 
we hardly thought there was room for any mistakes; a reference, 
however, to one or two particular answers made us change our opi- 
nion, Nor shall we apologise for noticing this volume at 
length: its moderate price and convenient size will probably gain it 
entrance into m: any middle-class schools ; and, indeed, we see no gre: - 
objection to this admission if only its errors be noted and corrected. 
We must add, however, that its sins of omission are so many, that it 
can never (unless greatly altered) rise above the humblest rank among 
educational works. We have now chiefly, or rather only, to deal with 
the sins of commission which are to be found in these pages, 

Taking the second question in the volume, viz., the derivation of the 
word “ Bible,” we mz ay state that 4:42.» does not necessarily signify a 
‘little book,’ as the uiya xaxby imports | clearly 
enough, ; 

Question 652 asks, ‘‘ Why was the blessed Virgin ‘troubled ’ at the 
angelical message announcing that she should be the mother of the 
Messiah ?” “ Because, as appears from the ancient commentators, she 
had devoted herself to a life of virginity,” &e. We do not know 
where the ancient commentators got this notion from, but we ean only 
say that it is in direct contradiction to the New Testament. ‘ His 
mother Mary was espoused to Joseph,” Matt. i.18; “To a virgin 
espoused to a man whose name was Joseph,” Luke i, 27. The Greek 
verb wrynersiw is perfectly and the old commentators were 
aliam rem agentes, to answer them in their own commentarial lan- 
guage. 

Tn the Acts of the Apostles the 
Melita necessarily means Malta ; and goes on to say of its inhabitants, 
“They were extremely hospitab le. The Maltese received in reward 
(for this hospitality ?) the light of faith,” &c. In the first place, the 
writer must be told that many excellent schoiars have supposed the 
Melita of the Apostle to be the island of Meleda in the Venetian 
gulf, and have — most ingeniously for this theory. In the next 
place, the modern Maltese show ve ty few signs of having been 
specially gifted with “the light of faith,” or any other desirable 
sc light. ” 

We should have imagined that the word “ Pugillanes” explained in 
Question 625 was a misprint, had it not been twice repeated in the 
text and again in the index. Similarly we have “ Tiberias” given as 
the name of a Roman E ymperor, and this several times; and we are 
also told that the word ‘‘ sacrament” is derived from the Latin sacre- 
mento (sic); we suppose, gen. onis. These and similar monstrosities 
in this volume convince us that the author has not yet extended his 
multifarious studies to Latin, and that “ the Clergyman of the Church 


of England” who revised and corrected these pages is either in a 
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writer assumes that the island of 
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similar plight LEN the 1e cathe: or extremely careless. What possible 
authority has the writer for telling us (p. : 237) that it was the usual 
custom for the Roman soldier rs to break the legs of crucified persons ? 
Mr. Long (Cicer. Orat. vol. ii. p. 74) says that the only ins stance ot 
breaking legs on the cross is that mentioned in John xix. 31, the very 
passage ‘which the writer is explaining. We need scarcely point out 
how much this passage strengthens the prophecy ‘ that not a bone of 
Him shall be broken.” That the Roman sohdiets, contrary to their 
usual custom, should have broken the legs of the two thieves, and yet 


have refrained from doing so in our Lord’s case, would be 
marvellously strange had it not been ‘foretold by them of 
old.” 

Weare told (p. 261), “Lucian in his satire, ridicules the personal 
appearance of the Apostle (Paul) as the ‘high-nosed, bald- pat er 


Galilean.’” If this expression exist anywher re—and we have not 
been able to find it—it must be in the Philopatris,” which all 
critics now agree was not written by Lucian. 

Question 1276. ** Why did the Athenians set up an altar to an un- 
known “They were, in the words of Scripture, 
‘too superstitious,” &c. The word in the original Greek is 
Yesedasueoverrizovs, To translate this’word * too superstitious " destroys, 
says 2 learned commentator, the beauty of the Apostle’ s exordinm, in 
which his usual delicacy and address are visible in seizing wpon a 
point in Athenian habits for which he could commend them. It is 
equally mistranslated in Acts xxv. 19. That this word is wrongly 
translated in the Authorised Version is now, we believe, nearly as 
generally acknowledged as that in the expression ‘Strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel,” at ought to be written out. 

Question 1274. “What was the Areopagus?” “It was th 
supreme and most famous tribunal of all Greece, before which all im- 
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portant causes were tried.” We had always supposed before this that 
i ‘ 
the Areopagus was an wees tribunal. 

que stion 1299. We have here an incorrect reference to the \ alk 


rian and Ser mproni: an laws in explanation of St. Paul's claiming the 
privileges of a Rom itizen (Acts xx. 11, 25.) 

In page 3 we ae: a print of the papyrus, which is explained a: 
being ‘ the earliest known mat writings.” ‘I his 
pictorial representation of the ly unlike anything 
art that we have ever seen, and equally unlik tural papyrus, as 


al use > for por ‘table 
papyras 1s utter 


e the n 








any one who visits the Crystal Palace may satisfy himself, as here 

pre are veral st +men f the P; rus antiquorur in full 
there are¢ veral specimens of the apyrus antiquorum in full 
bloom. 

The fi llowing is a sin of omission rather than of commission ; but it 
is a fair specimen of the manner in which the author of this vo 

‘ . . . 

explains passages in Scripture which require no explanation, 
shirks the most trifling difficulties. 

Question 409. ‘Why were the ‘hildren who m 1 Elisha killed 
by bears?” On reading this question, our first idea was that the point 


4 . , 
of it turned on the word “ bears”: and we wondered whether some 
absurd rabbinical traditior > other uld be quoted in 
absurd rabbinical traditi 1 or other woul ye quote 

students,” we hope, will sec arcely 


to those animals. 
to be told what the context explains, that the cl hildren were pul Lishe 


rec _ re 
l 


Biblical 


6 be cause th e m: ijesty - of Heaven was insulted in the person of thé 
" bd re 7 
prophet.” The writer might indeed have suggested the reason why 


‘ baldhead;” and this is well « xplaine d 
in Robe rts’ s Oriental Illustrations,” which the author gives as oneof the 
books of reference employed in bss composition of his flimsy volume. 
Mr. Roberts remarks in reference to the mocking of the prophet, 
‘* Some suppose this alludes to pes head being uncovered. I was not 
a little a in the East, when I first heard a man called ‘] 
headed’? who had a large quantity of hair on his head; and I found, 
upon ing airy, it was an “epithet f contempt And so a mar 
who has killed himself is called in the East a ‘‘ baldheaded suicide; 
and of powerless persons it is said, ‘“ What can 
do?” 


. } ne + +o) } 
Will the writer be kind enough to tell us what 


the children called the pr ‘ophet 


stonished | 


1 


rellapie authority 


he has for stating that ‘“‘ St. Paul and Seneca were known to each 
other and maintained a brief correspondence.” A copy of the letters 


unfortunately cannot be procured, as we are informed that they are 
~ 4 7 


not now extant, 


In page 163 the writer informs us, apropos of John the Baptist 
4 | 
eating locusts and wild The 1ey, that ground locusts make a sort of 


7 
ff 


fricassee, which has no bad taste.” De gustibus no 


est dispu- 


tandum. The author may have eaten locusts, and we confess wi 
never have; but Morier, in his Second Journey to Persia, who ate 
them more than once—not from choi ce but necessity—1 informs 


. : 7 
his readers that * their taste resembles that o f sta 


We have glanced very hastily through this volume, and have no 
doubt we sbould discover many more incorrectn careful 
perusal. It is nowadays, we know, the fashion for almost every one 
vho can hold a pen to write le mni scibili et quibusdam aliis 
but we think we have shown that havi ing written about roasted apples 


de cayed shi Il Ips. 


esses On a 


is searcely a fit preparation for expl: ining the e Holy Scripti res, even in 
the most rudimentary manner. » many boc ks are made by the use 
of scissors and paste in these days, “that our indignation at such a 
practice is in general very mild and amiable; but we do not wish the 
Bible to be experime: ted on by unskilful workmen ; and we think 
we have shown sufficient blunders in this most elementary of aids to 


3iblical knowledge to convince the student that if he trust to t— 
consecrated though it be by the hasty glance of ‘“ a clergyman of the 


Church of England”—he will trust to a blind guide. 
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HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 

Precepts for the Preservation of Health, Life, and Happiness, Medical 
and Moral. By Ciemeyt Carrron, M.D., late Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambrid; London: Whittaker and Co. 1859, pp. 
xiv. 302, 
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mR. CARLYON will need no recom- 
| t publication, but will have 
pleasing and faithful 


his his lat 


] : 1 
giances with the 
, t} 





vrivait of their friend which smiles upon m from its frontispiece. 
[hose who have never enjoyed, as we have, the high privilege of his 
fri .dship, will be glad to have their attention directed to a work on 
every page of which is to be found the impress of a benign and gentle 
and yet a master spirit, as well as the rich and precious fruits of the 
sound common sense, and high intelligence in all matters relating to 
his profession, for which its venerable author has long been dis- 
ti a ied. p 
Dr. Carlyon still resides in Truro, in which town and its neighbour- 
ad he enj ryed very extensive practic till his retirement from 


life a few yt ago. His name is still a household word in the 

“+ ¢] by 1 ngth” he has reached the 

1 1 OF fourscor } 8, ¢ id has pas ed if by, his eye can scarcely be 
J lim,” r tl rat of his mind be said to have 
bated ;” but he is still foremost in every good work; and it may 
of instance, that one of the 

| st and most eflicient of those excellent institutions, known as 
lly societies,” to be found in the West of England, owes most 


of place to mention, by way 
> 





ts vigour and s ss to his constant and unwearied and still un- 
going exertiol When such a man, at the close of a long career 
fulness to his fellow-men, sits down in the calm evening of his 

nd with fi Cy nd memory unimpaired reviews the past, 

and gathers from it all the lessons of a great and good experience, 
i g them tog tl into on the life-harvest of the aged and 
experienced for the guidance of the iu xp rienced and the young—we 
ud words too poor to express our appreciation of the value of the 
And h aw k is the lif iT volume ¢ Pr epts” before us. We 
rend it | tily to old and young, who will alike derive profit 

1 the perusal of its pure and simple pages, and learn many a useful 

plan for the ** preservation of their health, life, and happiness.” And, 


it is very pleasant as well as profitable reading, containing, as 


besides, 









































it does, numerous anecdotes of incidents which occurred in the course 
f the author’s practice, told with a simplicity and fidelity to truth 
1 nature which is qui eshing. Our readers will thank us for 
c x two of thes ‘devil's claw” is no bad name for a 
rl un le ° 
I was called (writes the good Doctor, at page ) see the wife of a 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Truro, in consu!tati with a surgeon, the late 
Mr. Buckingham, and found her labouring under acute mania, which, according 
to the statement given me, had supervened on an attack of typhus fever. She 
raved incessantly, v ith difficulty kept in bed, and but for the following 
ul I r have left it ali She vehemently insisted 
i id fixed his claw in her back; and as she 
. Buckingham that we had better examine 
there or no; and, on doing so, we found 
devi ! s, in reality, a tremendous 
iately had recourse to, the tapping leather was 
of an inch or? and although there 
was some difficulty at first in + cting the wound, yet the greatest comfort to 
ay racted brain s followed tl wi rapid reco- 
ry of the local d i A gq? 1 of g¢ the 
n of and, after a very few weeks I t restoration ulth. 
Not less characteristic and ¢ g is the following ‘‘ word or two 
) corns 
A lady, far from rich, told me that she consulted a corn-dector, et to 
rk on th little points of thickened cuticle which are apt to be ver ble- 
me, and which in this lady’s case were thickly spread over the bottoms of her 
t. Ofth sevent were cleverly removed, and the grateful patient asked 
the cperator wl he had to pay hi S een guineas, madam, my charg 
ing a guine r ea rn;” and this, I bel , he after a while received. 
But iarter part of the sum s 1 at the time to empty the poor lady’s 
purs Now it is a fact that, however great evils corns may be, they require 
thing but defe from pressure for their cure. I do not mean the little hard 
of cuticle at the bottom of the feet, for tl val of which Miss 
had to pay so extravagantly, and which any ( remove with a penknife 
fter we ing the feet i t ater, but r corns, the very torments of 
ei s € § ‘oO «¢ 1ese Ct vu { { ught, by « ] j 
r saf » the level of the adj und be tie 
Dy rt of the Pl p elas ; 
will surv his t nt if naged « 
r ls, often ext ly painful to the t may i 
ved by this m¢ f protection from pt 
This is comfortable to know, at all ev And the following is 
wort! g ) But how we Londoners are to observe the rule 
La neighbourhood of tl rand, w! Jd Father Thames takes 
he law into bis own muddy hands, and makes our air of just such a 
juality as he pleases, the Doctor does not 
Ww uklin calls the great mistake of ns € tly closed, 
ind in beds ¢ inded by curtains, is still ne fre ly m: 
in farn } bi reely ever found 1 air, on entering a bed- 
room, free from cont n; and, asif to add sti } t cation, I 








have sometimes found the patient's throat enveloped ckcloth. I have 
Again a igain brought the dying to life by en the window, 
lrawing aside the curtains, divesting the bed and cupant of unwhole- 
some coverings, and s nature to her own resources, which are superior 
to any that art a ssesses. When the defective oxygenation has been such 
that the countenance, and even the whole person, have begun to assume a livid 





hue, the most vivifying benefit has arisen from sponging the skin with vinegar, 
which should never be omitted in such cases. 

The following anecdote of Lord Brougham is new, we take it, and 
very characteristic : 

I have again and again heard him address assembled senates, and I once 
heard him address a very different assemblage. For, many years since, in times 
just preceding the Reform Bill, 1 had been visiting a patient in the neighbour- 
hood of the far-famed borough of Tregoney, and, driving to the door of the 
principal inn, I found a great crowd of electors, whom Lord Brougham (then 
Mr. Brougham) was on the point of addressing on behalf of his brother, who was 
a candidate for the representation of their ancient borough. I happened to come 
in the very nick of time. It was his parting address, full of confident hopes of 
success, which were verified in the event of the election. But he was obliged to 
leave Tregoney before the close of the poll, to look after his own interests in 
Yorkshire. It is not to be supposed that an election dinner at Tregoney was 
quite equivalent to a Lord Mayor's feast, and, judging from an anecdote which 
was told me by my friend, that excellent country surgeon, the late Mr. Jewel, 
who was present at the dinner-table, the ceremonial was not of the strictest 
order. His lordship, not taking a fancy to the top dish, suddenly rose from his 
seat, and walked to the lower end of the table, and there helped himself to a slice 
of some joint that pleased him better, to the astonishment of the vice-president 
and all the company. The next dinner table at which I hear of his lord- 
ship as a guest is in Switzerland, where a friend of mine met him. Mme. de 
Stael was one of the company, and tried in vain, my friend told me, to bring 
him into conversation; for some reason or other, he maintained a marked 
reserve. Talented ladies are not always favourites of talented gentlemen. 
Buonaparte is known to have disliked Mme. de Stael excessively. 

This pleasantly-written and chatty little excursus is apropos of a 
well-merited castigation inflicted by the Doctor on the recent absurd 
correspondence on dinners in the Times. In connection with this subject 
we have the following, which our readers will do well to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest, as it is an account of the Doctor’s own 
practice in one very important particular. Medical men are too often 
full of good theories and abounding in contrary practices—mere 
directing posts, as Abernethy used to say, always pointing out the 
right road faithfully to others, but never going themselves. Our 
extract does not refer to diet (for which we must ask our readers to 
consult the work for themselves), but to that essential accessory to 
good and temperate diet, cleanliness : 

Every morning, the first thing after putting on a warm dressing-gown, I 

thoroughly swamp my head with a wet towel, and then, having rubbed the 
capital quite dry, I shave with cold water. Still keeping on the dressing-gown, 
I next wash my feet and the lower half of my person with a wet towel; then 
rub those parts quite dry and sponge them with vinegar, which is wiped off with 
a dry towel, and the dress as far as the waist proceeds. The dressing-gown, 
&c., are then removed, and the upper half of the body, with the exception of the 
head, is then dealt with in precisely the same way as the lower had been; after 
which the work of the toilette is completed, and I feel refreshed to a degree 
which nothing can surpass. Risum tenxeatis, amici. Well! I can afford it; 
and I hope the time may come when you will say with me, “ Let them laugh 
that win!” 
It will be seen that, with the exception perhaps of our last extract, 
we have touched only on the lighter parts of Dr. Carlyon’s work. 
We have no space to dwell on the practical portion as its merits 
deserve, but we cordially commend the book to our readers as one 
of the most simple, intelligible, and valuable handbooks of health 
that can be obtained for the small sum of seven and sixpence. In a 
word, it is a most precious family vade-mecum. 

We notice that this work is dedicated to the author's friend, Mr. 
William Coulson, one of the most eminent surgeons of the day. Nor 
should we forget to mention the Appendix, which consists of a revision 
of the translation of the most valuable and interesting autobiography 
of Lewis Cornaro made in 1737, when it reached a fifth edition. 


THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND. 
A Guide to the Coasts of Devon and Cornwall. By Mackenz1B WALCOTT, 
M.A. London: E. ford. 1859. 
A Guide to the Coast of Sussex. By Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. London: 
E. Stanford. 1859, 
A Guide to the Coasts of Hants and Dorset. 
M.A. London: E. Stanford. 1859. 
» haw THREE LITTLE GUIDE-BOOKS before us comprise a line of 
British coast which fully equals, if it do not exceed in interest, any 
similar portion of our shores within the four seas. Between Romney 
Marsh and the Land’s End we get a number of localities sanctified, as it 
were, by the greatest events in our history. It was at Romney that, 
according to some authorities, Julius Cesar effected the first hostile land- 
ing on our shores; whilst Hastings was undoubtedly the locality where 
that great battle was fought which hurled Harold from his throne and 











By Mackenzig WatLcort, 


placed William the Conqueror there in his stead. Walk along the coast 
from Hastings to Michael’s Mount, and there is not a mile of cliff that has 
not witnessed some great episode in the story of this mighty empire. 


Here, where the preventive-service man keeps his lonely watch, the 
beacon-fire has blazed that has warned England of a coming foe; and 
here it may again blaze for the same purpose—who knows how soon? 
Here, in sly creek, where the path leads conveniently from the shore, and 
snug caves have been worn by the sea into the chalk and sandstone rocks, 
his many a “run” of right good stuff been effected, under the very nose 
of the customs officers. Every rock has its tale, every pebble its secret. 
Nor is it adventure alone that makes the south coast of England so 
noted. Painters and poets have celebrated its beauties, and from Fair- 
light to the Lizard there is not a stretch of coast that has not been 
transferred over and over again to the canvas of our artists. 

Doubtless there were very many pedestrians who had discovered the 
localities of the South Coast before Mr. Walter White published his admi- 
rable aceount of a “ Londoner’s Walk to the Land's End;” but we have no 
doubt that that amusing volume exercised a very considerable influence 
ia inducing others to follow his example. To those who, knapsack on 
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shoulder and stick in hand, undertake that kind of excursion on foot, few 
things can be more useful and welcome than a complete and compendious 
little handbook, furnished with a good map, and containing all the infor- 
mation likely to be useful to him in his need. It was with some feeling 
of satisfaction, therefore, that we opened the volumes before us, because, 
in outward seeming, so far as size and appearance went, they looked 
everything that is to be desired in the guide-book of a pedestrian. A 
very brief examination, however, served to convince us that if they have 
some excellencies, they have also many defects. The historical sketches 
and anecdotes are all very well in their way; but we could willingly have 
dispensed with most of them, for the sake of a little practical information 
likely to be of service to us on our march. When aman wants to know 
what is the best means of getting from one place to another, and what is 
the distance, it is very poor compensation to be told that such and such 
a noble lived in that neighbourhood at a remote period, or that an atro- 
cious deed of blood was committed beneath a certain cliff a hundred years 
ago. Throughout these books there is a most inconvenient want 
of information about roads, routés, prices, inus, and conveyances— 
of all, indeed, that would be required by the practical pedestrian. 
This is a pity; but we more than half suspect that the ingenious 
author, instead of making himself practically acquainted with the country, 
has depended very much upon books for his information. Upon one 
point alone does he deign to be minute, and that is on a subject which 
will only interest a section of his readers—Botany. This is all very well 
in its way, and would be better had the author taken the trouble to indi- 
cate the exact localities of the rarer plants; but we do not understand 
why the Flora should be so exclusively attended to, and why the Fauna 
should be avoided. Surely it would be as interesting to some tourists to 
know the localities of rare zoophytes or shells, as to be told where plants 
(many of them not rare) may be found. Take the handbook for Devon and 
Cornwall, for example, and turn to the information it contains concern- 
ing Smallmouth, in Sampson’s Bay. Surely the name of the most con- 
venient hostel or a hint about the road would have occupied space more 
profitably than a note to the effect that “the botany includes eyebright, 
enchanter’s nightshade, centaury, and yellow-wort,” all of which are very 
common plants. On arriving at St. Michael’s Mount, the traveller will 
doubtless turn to his guide-book for some information as to this famous 
spot; but all that he will get consists of some poetical scraps, a very few 
historical facts, an incidental mention of a church and a castle, and, as 
some consolation, the delightful information that “the botany includes 
Fucus esculentus, F. tamariscifolius, F. tormentosus, F. tuberculosus, 
F. loreus, and F. bulbosus. Why these particular fucoids should be 
selected for special mention in connection with Michael’s Mount, we can 
discover no intelligible reason. Mr. Walcott is evidently an enthusiastic 
botanist ; but he should avoid thrusting his hobby so obtrusively upon 
all comers. 

Glancing over the pages of these handbooks, we note an occasional 
error of fact. Apropos of Lundy Island, we are told that it is the last 
locality for “the old, black, lorg-tailed English rat.” This is not so ; 
for that animal is still found in abundance, among many other places, in 
the vaults and floors of the London Docks. 

To any one about to visit the South Coast a perusal of these little 
volumes before starting will be an agreeable if not a very useful occupa- 
tion of an hour or two; but for the purposes of a vade mecum, to be taken 
in the knapsack and consulted at need, they are scarcely worth the 
space they would occupy. 





A BLOCK BOOK. 

Reproduced in facsimile from one of the Copies in the 
British Museum. With an Historical and Bibliographical Introduction. 
By J. P. Berveau. London: J. Russell Smith. 

HE ORIGIN OF PRINTING is a subject still involved in wonderful 
obscurity, notwithstanding the endeavours of so many antiquaries 

and historians to shed light upon it, and determine when, how, where, and 
by whom it was first called into being. Was it by Coster at Haarlem, or 
by Gutenberg at Mentz? Thisisa question not yet quite resolved to the 
satisfaction of every one, though for ourselves we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing in favour of Gutenberg and Mentz. Mr. Sotheby, in his 

“Principia Typographica,” judges otherwise, but we think upon alto- 

gether mistaken premises. We are not, however, going to discuss that 

point now, but merely allude to it in connection with the subject of block 
books, one of which, the “ Biblia Pauperum,” has been so well reproduced 
in fac simile by M. Berjeau. It is well known that the execution of these 
block-books was the immediate precursor of the art of printing 
with moveable types. First the art of wood-engraving, imported 
perhaps from China, where it had been practised from remote ages, was 
used for the manufacture of playing cards, which were in great demand 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and then in the production of 
religious pictures, which, being rudely coloured, were much sought after 
by the common people, to whom the MS. books of the period, from their 
necessarily high price, were a forbidden luxury. The clergy of the time, 
there is no doubt, gladly availed themselves of this means of instructing 
their flocks—the gue sunt oculis subjecta being a maxim they were never 
known to despise. Next, for the benefit of those who could read, there 
were inscriptions or descriptions of those pictures, cut like them in the 
wooden blocks, from which the step was not far to whole pages of text, 

With or without any accompanying pictures. Here then was printing, 

but not with moveable types, until the latter were invented by Gutenberg 

Somewhere about the year 1450. The block books then began to 

disappear, from the manifestly superior execution of the moveable metal 

types. Numerous specimens, however, still survive, to show us how popular 
the latter once were.” They are almost all of a religious character, as 
their titles indicate :—“ Biblia Pauperum,” “Speculum Humane Salva- 
tionis,” “ Ars moriendi,” “‘Temptationes Diaboli,” “ Defensorium invio- 
late Virginitatis beat Marix Virginis,” &c. Of all these, however, the 

‘Biblia Pauperum” would appear to have been the most sought after, 

and we therefore think that M. Berjeau is well deserving of our thanks 

‘or bringing us this accurate representation of it—as well-executed a fac 


Biblia Pauperum. 
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simile as any we recollect to have anywhere seen. With respect to the 
time to which the original was produced, we see no reason to differ from 
M. Berjeau in ascribing it to the early part of the fifteenth century—let 
us say about the year 1430. The designs are very much of the school of 
John Van Eyck, who was a contemporary of Lawrence Coster (born 
1370, died 1440), “while the text was perhaps drawn up by Vincent de 
Beauvais, the now acknowledged author of the ‘Speculum Humane Sal- 
vationis,’ which was likewise engraved and printed by the xylographer of 
Haarlem.” There was another edition of the “Biblia Pauperum,” 
according to M. Berjeau, printed as a block book at Nuremberg circa 
1450, most probably drawn by Melchior Wohlgemuth ; a third in 1470, 
drawn by Frederick Walter, and engraved by Hans Hiirning, at Nord- 
lingen ; and a fourth in 1475, supposed to have been printed by Sporer 
at Erfurth. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 
Effect produced by the Precious Metals of America upon the Greatness and 

Prosperity of Spain. A Prize Essay, read in the Theatre, Oxford, July 6, 
By Witriam E. Harz, B.A., University College. Oxford: 

T. and G. Shrimpton. 
ft PHRASE “ PRIZE ESSAY” is suggestive to most of us of not a 

few recollections. Whether the would-be prizeman has contended only 
among his school compeers, or has fought in the wider and nobler arena of 
one of our great Universities, he can scarcely help looking back some- 
times to that happy period of life when his hopes and fears, his joys and 
sorrows, were bounded by anticipations of the success or failure of his 
first literary efforts. Yet it is strange how the successful writer disowns 
in general the earliest offspring of his brain, the first omen of his after 
literary success. How many admirers of Mr. Tennyson have ever read his 
Cambridge prize poem, “ Timbuctoo” ? The author of “ The Caxtons ” has 
with equal pertinacity disowned his prize poem on “ Statuary.” In none 
of the later editions of Lord Macaulay’s works will the reader find his 
poetic effusions on “ Evening,” or “ Pompeii,” which were gifted with 
“ Jaurea Apollinaris” for two successive years at Cambridge; and the 
former of which, from its many beauties, deserves a better fate than to 
remain unknown and unacknowledged. What critic, too, would have 
ventured to speak so harshly of Lord Macaulay’s essay on Milton— 
written by him while at Cambridge—as he himself has done? There is 
something ungenerous, it appears to us, in thus ignoring one’s first 
attempts at authorship. There was probably a time when even Lord 
Macaulay or Sir Edward Bulwer were weak in their orthography, and 
controlled the vagaries of their muse by the aid—arithmetically—of their 
digits, or spurred her on to exertion by the help of a rhyming 
dictionary. 

It is time for us, however, to turn aside to Mr. Hall’s prize essay. We 
have read it through with much interest. Indeed, the subject it treats of 
is one by no means alien to ourselves in these days of gold-finding. It is 
a well-written, thoughtful performance, and betrays few or none of the 
weaknesses which appear almost incidental to prize compositions in 
general. The author appears well up in most of the works which treat 
of the subject he writes about ; but he has not contented himself with 
giving a mere réchaujjé of facts and statements from other writers ; he 
has evidently thought over his subject carefully, and has reasoned—with- 
out trusting to leading-strings—clearly and philosophically. There is 
not a little promise in the essay, and we only wish the writer had not 
been prevented, by the exigences of prize composition, from examining in 
detail some points which he has only just glanced at. We shall possibly 
again, in noticing some other works treating of finance, take occasion to 
examine some of Mr. Hall’s arguments and conclusions. 


1859. 








Frank Marland’s Manuscripts; or, Memoirs of a Modern Templar. By 
F. FrepericK Branpt. (J. F. Hope.) pp. 300.—The writer of this 
volume is evidently on good terms with himself. There is a self-satisfied, 
jaunty air about his remarks and opinions which convinces us that he is 
one who much prefers criticising others to being himself criticised. He 
writes, indeed, with considerable vigour, but there is a constant aiming at 
smartness throughout these pages which becomes intolerably fatiguing. 
Mr. Frank Marland goes to Nunnerly Grammar School and to Oxford, 
and in process of time becomes a member of the Inner Temple on a very 
small allowance, which enables the author to give a tearful protest 
against the niggardliness of British fathers. He is in due season 
called to the bar, and circuit in his native county. While 
yet a briefless barrister, he wishes to marry a young lady who 
has great personal charms and a little money. His father, for 
some mysterious reason or other, demurs to the match, and Mr. Marland 
betakes: himself for consolation to his law books. With his head still 
running on fair ladies, he walks out one night and finds in the streets a 
pretty seamstress in trouble. Frank gallantly comforts her ; and the 
acquaintance ends with his marriage with the young lady, whom he 
educates to be the fitting helpmate of a rising barrister. She lives with 
him in great felicity two or three years in the Temple; none of his 
friends—who were not apparently too much troubled with nice moral 
scruples—being aware that the lady in question was legally Mrs. Mar- 
land. Consumption, however, seizes her, and she dies, to the intense grief 
of her husband, who neglects his practice, and ultimately betakes himself 
to Australia, and probably will become a The writer 


1 


gives his readers a description of Nunnerly Grammar School, which 


goes 








judge there. 


he declares is in no way exaggerated. The moralist who declared 
that all boys are cruel must, we should imagine, have derived 
his experience of them from some such place as Nunnerly 


Grammar School, the youthful inmates of which are painted in the 
blackest colours. Descriptions of call parties and circuit dinners, with 
anathemas against the benchers and the fiery. Temple port-wine, make 
up the staple commodity of this volume. The writer appears to have a 


special prejudice against Irishmen; and draws a fancy picture of a 
Mr. O’Callaghan from Cork, who ultimately almost ruins the confiding 
Marland, though at first the cunning Celt had so well managed to con- 
ceal his vices that “‘ Frank really began to fancy that all would turn out 
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well, and that, for once in his} life, he had met with a generous and 
truthful Irishman.” It is, however, not solely about Irishmen and 
school-boys that Mr. Marland is inclined somewhat indiscreetly to 
generalise. : 

Poetical Remains, Social, Sacred, and Miscellaneous, of the late Edward 
Atkins Bray, B.D., F.S.A. Selected and edited, with a Memoir of the 
Author, by Mrs. Bray. In2 vols. (Longman and Co.) 1859.—These 
volumes contain an interesting memoir of Mr. Bray, the late Vicar of 
Tavistock, and a selection from his poetical effusions. The brief bio- 
graphy of this a is written by his widow, and presents us with 
the portrait of an English clergyman, who, if not a profound scholar, 
was certainly a very elegant one, and a most efficient preacher of the 
Gospel. Mr. Bray appears to have been a true Christian without pos- 
sessing any of that gloomy asceticism which has been sometimes 
supposed, both in ancient and modern days, to shed a peculiar odour of 
sanctity around some grim-visaged professors. To every man his own 
gifts are given ; and as we willingly allow that a good man may, and 
often does, object for conscience sake to visit the theatre and the ball- 
room, so we will suppose that some—we hope many—of the visitors of 
such places may be classed among the good. As to Mr. Bray’s poetical 
remains, we should call him rather an elegant verse-writer than a poet. 
If he do not possess the true afflatus, he never offends against good taste, 
and he was in no small degree a master of the English language. We 
subjoin two short specimens of Mr. Bray’s poetry. Not that we think 
them by any méans the best compositions in this volume, but because 
they have been previously selected for publication by a not in- 
competent authority, and furnish a fair specimen of the writer’s general 
style. 

THE CAUTION. 

| For I from fair to fair resort, 

And pay to each my amorous court ; 

In hopes at last a maid to find, 

The best, the fairest of her kind, 


Tho’, Delia! on the flow’ry mead 
With thee the sportive dance I lead: 
View not the virgins with disdain, 
Who for a partner sigh in vain. 
Tho’ oft with truth thou hear’st me swear 
Chine eyes are bright, thy face is fair ; 
Oh! think not Love has thrown his dart, 
And pierced for thee my thrilling heart. 
THE EXCUSE. 
But, tho’ each love-inspiring dame 
Mine eye with earnest gaze surveys, 
Ah! cease, my love! thy swain to blame, 
Because he gives each beauty praise. 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| Thus from the hive the insect flies, 
And soars o’er flowers of thousand dyes: 
| But, when the sweetest strikes his view, 
He shuts his wings and sips its dew. 


Ah! credit not the rival swain, | 
__ Who whispers in thy jealous ear, } 
That other maids my vows obtain ; 
And calls my passion insincere. 
I own, dear maid! I love to seek | By blending every virgin’s grace, 
The plain where sport the virgin choir ; A something like thyself I see ; 
And oft the form, the blushing cheek, For allthe charms of every face 
The charms of many a fair admire. Are surely, Rosa! found in thee. 

Midnight Musings and other Poems. By Grorcre Henry Gibbins. 
(Judd and Glass.) pp. 55.—Mr, Giddins is evidently an admirer, if not 
the pupil, of Mr. M. F. Tupper, and we regret that we are compelled to 
say, “ Like master, like man.” In his dedication Mr. Giddins speaks of his 
great model as one “whose poetic talent, and the elevating, ennobling, 
and Christian character of whose writings has ever called for the admi- 
ration, respect, and best wishes of”—him, Mr. Giddins. Very well—to 
that there can be no objection ; what we do object to is, that Mr. Giddins 
should think it necessary to testify his admiration by emulating and even 
excelling the wearisome, commonplace, and pompous platitudes of the 
author of “Proverbial Philosophy.” How apt a pupil he is appears 
plainly enough from the very first line of his magnum opus, “ Midnight 
Musings :” 

"Tis midnight—and the blaze of day is gonc— 
a coincidence scarcely worth mentioning, one would think! Further on 
are some dreadfully commonplace lines, which are supposed to derive an 
extrinsic interest from having been “ written in Ampthill churchyard at 
six o’clock a.m., Sunday, Aug. 1, 1858.” All that we can say is, that we 
hope Mr. Giddins had a good warm coat on, and suffered no subsequent 
inconvenience from so unnecessary a feat. Presently we come upon 
“ Progress (Jmpromptu ),” the quality of the poetry reminding us much of 
the impromptus of Sloman “ the improvisatore :” 
Onward! our watchword—Upward! our aim, 
Never at rest, till the goal we obtain. 
Surely it must be easy enough to throw off such “impromptu” lines 
by the score. The only question is, are they worth repeating ? 
**My Father on his Birthday” is informed, in rather a dubious trope, 
that 
Another feather from the wing of Time 
Has just been pluck’d— 
a curious mode of indicating that another year has past. Time flies 
ever faster as he goes, and years rather add feathers than pluck them from 
his wings. Among other niaserics are “ Lines supposed to be written by 
Felice Orsini the night before h's execution,” beginning— 
To-morrow I must die; must yield my breath, 
Close for my last long sleep these aching eyes; 
Must lay all frigid in the arms of Death, ~ 
And bid farewell to all on earth I prize. 
Let us hope that the desperate and mistaken Italian had something 
better todo in preparation for eternity than the composition of such 
unmusical, ungrammatical, and unmitigated nonsense, 

Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By Cuarves Kinestry, F.S.A., 
F.L.S.;, &c. Fourth Edition, corrected, and enlarged; with coloured 
illustrations.. (Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co.)—This is a 
new. and very elegant edition of Mr. Kingsley’s delightful little volume, 
““Glaucus "—a volume which is probably well known to many of onr 
readers, and which ought to be known to all of them. It comes, indeed, 
somewhat late in the season, but better late than never; and ere Pater- 
familias summons back his brood to smoky London from the delights of 
bathing, shrimp-catching, and donkey-riding, a determined neophyte may 
do not a little in marine zoology. A microscope and this little volume 
will be all our beginner will. require at first; and we can promise him 
many a delightful hour, bringing with it much amusement and no less 
profit. We almost wish we had never read this book before, recollecting, 

















as we do perfectly, the intense pleasure we felt in its first perusal, and 
the fever-heat we were in to commence our marine investigations. 
Though our ardour was somewhat damped by finding that we had for 
the scene of our earliest operations about the worst coast in England—a 
certain place not a hundred miles from Hastings—we did not despair, 
and our labours were not altogether unrewarded. We found Mr. Kings- 
ley’s volume a delightful companion at the sea-side, and scarcely less 
delightful away from it. The illustrations in this new edition of 
“Glaucus” are admirably coloured; the marine animals are almost 
as clear, bright, and fresh as if they were alive in their native 
element; and the type and paper are such as will delight the biblio- 
philist. 

English Phraseology: a Series of Practical Exercises to be translated into 
French. By F. J. Warez, French Master in King’s College School. 
(John W. Parker and Son.) pp. 291.—Every one knows how often a 
school-boy—and we suppose we may add a school-girl—will write a 
theme or a translation in French containing few or no errors in grammar, 
but yet which by its idiomatical incorrectness can only be classed with 
such French as that mentioned by Chaucer as being in vogue “ atte Bowe.” 
The little volume before us contains upwards of four thousand idiomatic 
verbs and words and phrases, and we can readily believe the writer when 
he informs us that ‘‘ many years have been spent in collecting materials 
for this work.” It does not of course pretend to comprehend all the 
idioms of the English language ; if such a collection could ever be made, 
it would necessarily form a bulky volume, and one of course generally 
out of the reach of boys at school. To those persons who know French 
in the manner as it is usually known among the untravelled natives of 
Great Britain this book will be peculiarly acceptable, as it explains a 
great many terms which cannot possibly be taught in the usual school 
curriculum. 

Exercises adapted to the New and Complete Course of Grammatical 
and Idiomatic Studies of the French Language. By A. DE CHARENTE. 
Part II, (Longmans.)—This second part of the admirable series of 
exercises intended by M. de Charente to give the student a theoretical 
as well as a practical knowledge of French is a worthy continuation of 
the first. The object of this part is the comparison of the French and 
English syntaxes. To the exercises are added numbered questions upon 
each corresponding paragraph of the grammar. There are also pronouncing 
vocabularies, exhibiting the sounds and articulations of every French 
word; practical exercises for translation into English, dictation, parsing 
and recitation ; theoretical exercises for translation into French ; and col- 
loquial exercises for conversation, The series of exercises has been adopted 
by the War-office for the use of the gentlemen cadets of the Royal Mili- 
tary Colleges of Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

The Drawing-room Portrait Gallery of Eminent Personages, 1859. (The 
London Joint-Stock Newspaper Company, Limited.)—This handsome 
volume contains the second series of the portraits issued with the 
Illustrated News of the World, and the biographical sketches by which they 
are accompanied. Here are forty portraits very beautifully executed on 
steel, after photographs by Mayall, Kilburn, and other eminent photo- 
graphers. Our only objection to this mode of engraving is, that if makes 
the subjects too pretty, and sacrifices strict fidelity to nature, and also 
artistic breadth, to an opportunity for flattery and making a nice picture. 


This is especially to be noted in the present volume in the cases of Sir 


Hugh Cairns, Mr. Gladstone, John Bright, Lord Macaulay, Mr. Gough, 
and Mr. Phelps, all of whom look “smug” enough “upon the mart,” 
much more so indeed than the truth of nature warrants. Some 
of the happiest efforts in this volume are the Prince of Wales, Lord 
Brougham, Sir John Pakington, Sir Archibald Alison, Mr. Thomas 
Wright, Jolin Gibson, Mr. Brunel, and Paul Morphy, the chess- 
player. 

The Dublin University Magazine for September opens with the third 
part of “ Artist and Craftsman,” a novel which decidedly increases in 
interest as it progresses. We have also the concluding half of “A 
Woman’s Sacrifice,” a tale which, though containing not a few improba- 
bilities, is written with much vigour and earnestness. The University 
Essay for this month is on ‘‘the General Principles of the Religions of 
Mankind.” The subject is one of considerable interest, and as Mr. Byrne 
has treated it ably, we trust the entire series of University essays will 
be hereafter republished. ‘‘The Great Earl of Cork’ contains a brief 
biography of the founder of the fortunes of the Boyle family—-apparently 
one of the most unscrupulous scoundrels that ever left a detested name 
behind him. “ Black Dick Boyle ” appears to have had very little fear of 
God or regard for man. The “Season Ticket,” No. VI., though lively 
enough, is, in our opinion, scarcely equal to some of the previous admi- 
rable sketches written by the same author. Other papers in this number 
are: ‘* Kaye and Marshman on India;” “ Friedrich von Hardenberg;” 4 
review of Mrs. Alexander’s poem; and a very entertaining paper, also a 
review, headed “ A Peep into Old Dublin.” 

The sixth part of Messrs. Routledge’s J/lustrated Natural History, by 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, begins with some viverrine animals closely allied to 
the ichneumon, such as the nyula, the meerkat, the kusimanse, the zenick, 
the mampalon, the nandine, the binturing, the masked paguma, the 
luwack, the musang, the hemigale, and the fierce little cryptaprocta of 
Madagascar. Next comes the group of dogs, beginning with the kholsun, 
or dhole, of British India, by many thought to be the foundation of the 
whole tribe, and then coming to the more familiar varieties. Generally 
speaking, we have had reason to praise the illustrations which Messrs. 

toutledge have lavished upon this work ; but some of the representations 
of dogs in the present number are far from good. Mr. Harrison Weir has 
made too good a name as an animal draughtsman to trifle with by such 
abominable caricatures of nature as the cuts purporting to represent the 
Danish dog, the spaniel, the bloodhound, and the foxhound. These, how- 
ever, are but exceptions, for there are some illustrations in this number 
which are really admirable. Routledge’s Shakespeare, edited by 
H. Staunton, Part XLII, gives the completion of “Julius Czsar’ 
and the opening of “Macbeth.” Some of Mr. Gilbert’s illustra- 
tions are extremely graphic, and are well interpreted by the brothers 
Dalziel. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Etudes sur G. Chaucer, considéré comme Imitateur des Trouveres. 

Par E. G. Sanpras. Paris: Durand. 

HE STUDY OF CHAUCER is not an easy task for an 

Englishman, and for a Frenchman it must be difficult indeed. 

It was, therefore, with peculiar interest that we took up M. Sandras’s 
work, and that interest was not diminished after perusal of its pages. 

The author had a special object in view, namely, the tracing of 
Chaucer’s inspiration to French sources. This task he has performed 
with much skill and labour. But he has done more than this ; he has 
shown himself an honest and impartial critic; and his appreciation of 
the father of English poetry will not offend English sensibilities. 
M. Sandras has evidently studied his subject well. His work is not a 
crude production, but the result of much research and thought, 
clothed in clear expressive language. 

The subject is considered under the following principal heads : The 
“Romance of the Rose,” and its influence on Chaucer’s genius; study 
of his poems as derived from Italian and French sources, and from 
French alone ; his obligations to the ancients ; and study of the “ Pil- 
grimage to Canterbury.” 

In reference to the “Romance of the Rose,” says M. Sandras, 
Chaucer's translation exhibits no desire to give to the work a national 
colouring, no wish on the part of the translator to embellish or to 
correct ; and if he sometimes improves a phrase, he frequently repro- 
duces passages wanting the precision and grace of the original. As 
regards the second part of the poem, Chaucer is considered to have 
rendered his original with fidelity; and M. Sandras differs with Tyr- 
whitt in the opinion that he translated the whole of that second part, 
and that.a portion was lost; and thinks that, on the contrary, he 
determined to avoid the exaggerated proportions of the original, and 
that he has exhibited both judgment and fairness in so doing, He 
disembarrassed it of many interminable episodes, he rendered the 
satirical and philosophical portions with fidelity, and he refrained from 
making any additions, with the single exception of a few verses 
relating to the doctors, imitated from Guiot de Provins. 

M. Sandras next examines the ‘ Troilus and Cressida,” “ Palamon 
and Arcite,” the “‘ Court of Love,” and other poems, with reference 
to their supposed Italian originals, and arrives at the conclusion that 
neither Dante nor Petrarch had any influence on Chaucer’s genius ; 
from the former, he says, he only parodied the inscription of Hell, 
and from the latter he only borrowed one sonnet, and that one of the 
least remarkable. From Italy our author thinks Chaucer took nothing 
but two poems, the origin of one being undoubtedly French, while the 
other was probably so, and owed, besides, some of its freshest pages to 
Guillaume de Lorris, the author of the first part of the ‘‘ Roman de 
la Rose.” Iu the rendering of these, he substituted for the almost 
classic elegance of Boccaccio the taste of the dark ages; he went to 
the old French poets for his images and similes; and he adopted 
French metre in the form of his poem. Thus, concludes M. Sandras, 
even in imitating the Italians Chaucer approached as nearly as possible 
to the French Trouveres. 

M. Sandras then compares ‘‘ The Dream,” ‘‘ The Duchess’s Book,” 
“The Flower and the Leaf,” and other poems, with the produe- 
tions of G. de Machault, Froissart, Guillaume de Lorris, Jean de 
Meung, and other French writers, illustrating his criticism by extracts 
from their works. He bestows ungradging admiration on ‘ The 
Flower and the Leaf,” and dwells with sympathetic emphasis on the 
harmony of its verse, the magic of its style, the variety and contrast 
of its passages, and the regularity of the composition. He then pro- 
ceeds to examine other poems of Chaucer with a view to classic 
originals, but adheres to the opinion that the true and almost only 
sources of Chaucer’s genius and works were tke productions of the 
Trouveéres. 

Leaving out of the question the “ Pilgrimage to Canterbury,” M. 
Sandras believes that the father of English poetry must be regarded 
only as a disciple of Guillaume de Lorris. 

That portion of the work to which we have heretofore referred will 
be deeply interesting to students, while there is no doubt that some of 
M. Sandras’s conclusions will meet with opposition. The latter and 
longer portion of the work is devoted to the examinatien of the 
“ Pilgrimage to Canterbury ;” and the estimate formed of that poem, 
and through it of the genius of Chaucer, by a foreigner, falls plea- 
santly on English ears. 

M. Sandras_ will not allow the ‘ Pilgrimage ” to be an imitation of 
the ‘“‘ Decameron ;” its form, he holds, is derived from the East, as 
was that of Boccaccio and many other poems; but Chaucer, in the 
opinion of M. Sandras, surpassed his predecessors, Boccaccio included, 
in the treatment of the subject and the diversity of the personages 
introduced. The action of the poem is definite, and terminates natu- 
rally; the voyagers belong to all classes of society, and are distin- 
guished one from the other by sharply-drawn but perfectly natural 
characteristics, 

M. Sandras gives his readers translations of numerous passages from 
the * Pilgrimage,” and it will be well to extract one of these to show 
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our readers how the translator appreciates his original. The passage 
we have selected will be revognised as from the description of the 
Prioress : 

Il y avait aussi une religieuse, prieure de son couvent, souriant avec une 
timide modestie, et dont le plus grand serment était par Saint Eloi. On la 
nommait Madame Eglantine ; Madame Eglantine chantait aux offices avec un 
aimable nasaillement, parlait avec facilité et netteté le francais qu’on enseigne 
a l'école de Stratford-at-Bow; le francais de Paris lui ¢tait inconnu. 

M. Sandras analyses the “ Pilgrimage to Canterbury” with great 
minuteness, and in tracing the obligations of Oliver Goldsmith, Ben 
Jonson, Walter Scott, and others of our poets to Chaucer, exhibits 2 
very uncommon acquaintance, for a foreigner, with our language and 
literature. 

Few English critics have placed Chaucer on a higher pedestal than 
given to him by M. Sandras. He places him between Aristophanes 
and Moliére, and he endorses with brt little hesitation the opinion of 
a critic in the Retrospective Review, that Chaucer in comedy was not 
inferior to Shakespeare, and that no other poet has yet appeared in 
Great Britain worthy to form with them a glorious triumvirate. 


Notes from Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, &e. 

Paris, September 15. 
‘tae HAS CONSIDERABLE ATTRACTIONS HERE, but in a 
J) commercial rather than a literary sense ; and accordingly M. G. 
Pauthier—who has given his attention to the language and philosophy of 
the central flowery kingdom, introducing his countrymen to an acquaint- 
ance with Confucius and his disciples, together with their commentator, 
Tchou-hi, with the “ Book of Wisdom and Virtue” by Lao-Tseu, as anno- 
tated by Sie-Hoei, with the origin and forms of Chinese and Egyptian 
figurative writing, and with the Syro-Chinese inscription of Si-ngan-foua— 
now gives us a “History of the Political Relations of China with the 
Western World from the Earliest Records to the Present Time,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Didot. Although the appearance of this work would 
seem to be produced by recent events, its contents are the result, evi- 
dently, of much study; and the author has derived a considerable amount 
of very curious matter from the rich stores of Chinese and other literature 
in the Bibliotheque Impériale of this city. He tells us of the first em- 
bassy to China on record, namely, that sent to the Emperor Yao, 2355 
years before the Christian era, by a race that inhabited some country 
south of China proper. The envoy carried with him as a present a 
tortoise a thousand years old and more than three feet large every way 
(so runs the Chinese description), bearing on its back, written in strange 
characters ‘‘ formed like tadpoles, with big heads and little tails,” sup- 
posed to be the cuneiform, the history of the world from its origin to the 
then present day : this history was transcribed by order of the Emperor, 

and the book was afterwards called the “Annals of the Tortoise.” 

The same tribe seut another embassy in the year 1110 B.c.—rather a 
long interval in the history—with three successive interpreters, who 
carried silver pheasants as presents, and received in return several 
charts of the south, to enable them to return to their own country with 
facility. At the time of the supposed Assyrian or Chaldean embass) 
China seems to have had institutions indicating a high degree of civilis: 
tion ; for the ceremonial indicated a minute subdivision of society. The 
history says that, “If the emperor had not strict rules for the reception 
of his guests, he could not properly exercise the ‘‘ rights of hospitality.” 
Certainly, if ceremonials indicate civilisation—and in a certain sense 
they do—those of the Chinese a thousand years B.c. show great progress. 
And the concordance of the Persian with the Chinese records proves the 
authenticity of the latter. 

Between the years 1001 and 946 B.c., “ Maheuk, King of Grand Chin 
is said to have made war upon the barbarians of Western Asia; to have 
reduced them to the last extremity; and to have made afterwards a voyage 
during which he greatly admired the wonders of art, probably the monu- 
ments of Nineveh and Persepolis, and carried home with him workmen 
capable of erecting similar works in China. M. Pauthier claims to be 
the first writer who has pointed out this surprising coincidence betwee: 
the historians of China and Persia, and holds out a promise of develop 
the subject at some future day. 

The first Roman ambassador to China is believed to have visited it in 
the year 166 a.p., that is, in the time of Marcus Aurelius. Florus says: 
“The Chinese and Indians bring us pearls and diamonds, making with their 
elephants a journey which occupies them four years.” The Chinese 
histories relate that the ambassadors of Marcus Aurelius entered China 
by the western frontier, and not by the ordinary route of ( entral Asia, 
which was then in the power of the Parthians, who were at war with the 
Romans. Another embassy is recorded as having arrived in China from 
the Roman Empire in the East in the year 244 .p., according to Chinese 
calculation, but probably in 283; and a third in the year 643. The 
Chinese historians mention the siege of Constantinople by Moawiah, 
chief of the Arabian army, the failure of that siege, and the exaction of 
a tribute of gold and silks by the Kdlif; and this fact is also recorded by 
Zonarus and other Byzantine historians, showing that the Chinese must 
have been more connected with foreign nations than is generally supposed. 
Two other Byzantine embassies are recorded as having occurred in 108! 
and 1371, the former seeming to have had a religious and the latter a 
commercial object. ; 

In a short chapter upon the relations of China during the Middle Ages 
M. Pauthier gives an interesting account of the envoys sent by the grand- 
son of Ghengis-Khan, then occupant of the throne of China, to Saint 
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Louis and Philippe le Bel, with a translation of a letter from Mangon- 
Khan to the former King. 

The latter portion treats of the modern embassies sent to China, from 
that of Portugal in 1517 to the treaty of 1844 ; and concludes with a 
translation of the ceremonial prescribed for the reception of foreign 
ambassadors at the Court of Pekin, first published in 1843 in the Rerue 
de l Orient. This curious ceremonial is derived from Chinese official 
documents dated 1756 and 1824, and furnishes M. Pauthier with the text 
for a chapter on the new treaties, and the manner in which the interviews 
of the European ambassadors and the Chinese authorities are to be con- 
ducted: the conclusion arrived at being that each envoy should adhere 
to the customs of the country to which he belongs. 

The renovation of the building of the Bibliotheque Impériale has been 
some time in progress. The row of shops, or rather stalls, which stood on 
the side of the Rue Vivienne disappeared some time since, and the large 
space of ground formerly in their rear is laid out as a garden, and fenced off 
from the street by an elegant iron railing ; the old houses connected with 
the establishment, fronting the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, and in 
which the officers resided, have been removed, and the space is now being 
prepared for a new and elegant building, after the design of M. Labrouste. 
Another and very important feature of the alterations is now about to be 
carried out, namely, the erection of two reading-rooms ; one to be appro- 
priated to the general public, who will have access only to a collection of 
classical and general works placed in the room itself, and the other 
reserved for the use of literary men and students, to whom all the 
resources of this noble library are to be open. This latter room is to be 
built in the garden before-mentioned, on the side of the Rue Vivienne. 
The architect has studied the arrangements of the British Museum, and 
it is said that all that is found applicable in them will be adopted, in 
some cases with improvements; and it is anticipated that one or both 
of these new reading rooms will be opened in the evening, as is that of 
the Bibliothéque Saint-Geneviéve, in the square of the Pantheon. In 
addition to this an immense gallery is to be built which will contain 
nearly the whole of the printed books, and be at the same time in imme- 
diate connection with the new students’ reading-room. When we con- 
sider the riches contained in the Bibliothtque Impériale, these alterations 
have an European interest. 

A rather amusing squabble occurred the other day concerning the pub- 
lication of two treatises on angling. M. Massas issued his work in 1852, 
and was excessively irate that M. Guillemard should publish another 
work on the same subject in 1859. He accused the latter of fishing in 
reserved waters, and in a new edition published a notice in which M. 
Guillemard was not too politely treated, and which, moreover, was illus- 
trated by a vignette in which that gentleman was represented angling 
amongst open books. In addition to this he brought an action for the 
suppression of the rival work. The court, however, took a different view 
of the matter, and, at the instance of the author and publishers of the 
latter, ordered the suppression of the offensive notice and illustration. 

A pretty three-act comedy in verse, called “ An Angel of Charity,” 
has been played with success at the Gymnase. It is by M. Ernest Serret, 
author of “ Que dira le Monde,” and is remarkable for the delicacy of the 
sentiment and the total absence of even implied coarseness. It has no 
great claim to originality, nor does it exhibit much force; but the cha- 
racters are well defined, the dialogue is generally natural and effective, 
the language polished, and the verse peculiarly flowing and harmonious. 
The Angel of Charity bears the mundane title of Mme. Pauline de Varennes, 
a young widow, pretty and rich, with a mischievous imp of a boy, the 
terror of his mamma’s lovers, visitors, and servants. Madame has two 
devoted admirers—one a gentleman of ripe years, as he himself expresses 
it, but whom every one else will persist in treating as decidedly in the 
yellow leaf, named Durozeau, who fetches and carries, and hopes to gain 
the heart of the lady by acting as her banker, secretary, and footman 
combined; the other, a young spark of dashing exterior, who has 
far too good an opinion of himself to depend on anything but his 
own personal attractions for success. Both of these hate the enfant 
terrible, Emile; but while the young lover Georges merely keeps him 
at a distance, old Durozeau brings his knowledge of the world to bear 
upon the subject, and does his best to ingratiate himself with “his 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Me BARRATT, the discoverer of the Titian, claims to have his ‘‘say” in reply 
- to the observations which we appended to his last letter: “ Sir,—Thankful 
for your kindness in giving insertion to my former letter, I now trouble you with 
a few observations in reply to your assertion, ‘that the main facts of our state- 
ment Mr. Barratt leaves wholly untouched.’ These ‘ main facts,’ as you call 
them, you print as interrogatories, which you say I have not attempted either 
to deny or explain.’ You ask, Sir, first, whether I had not bought the ‘ Venus’ 
in question at Messrs, Christie and Manson’s for less than 20/.; and, secondly, 
whether I have not sold it for 800/.? Now, I cannot conceive what these ques- 
tions have to do with the real matter at issue, or how they affect the genuine- 
ness of the Titian lately in my possession. To your first interrogatory, I reply 
that I certainly did purchase the picture for thirteen guineas, and never have I 
attempted to conceal the circumstance. With regard to your second interroga- 
tory, I am not at liberty to make publicly known what sum I have received for 
the picture. However inclined I may individually feel to make no secret of 
this cireumstance, regard for the very distinguished individual to whom the 
property now belongs causes me to remain silent on this point. There is only 
one other observation in your paper which calls for a reply. You say that 
‘ there is nothing definite in favour of the picture but Mr. Barratt’s individual 
assertion; we must decline utterly to pay any attention to the opinions of 











MUSIC, 


darling” by means of a liberal supply of toys and sweetmeats. A 
stranger arrives, bearing a letter of introduction from his sister, 
a former schoolfellow of Mme. de Varennes; misfortune has 
fallen on the family, and Edmond albert, refusing to accept assis- 
tance out of his sister’s slender means, has come to Paris to seek 
occupation. The kindly nature of Pauline is deeply affected by the mis- 
fortunes of her friend, and she at once undertakes to be the patroness of 
Edmond, whom she invites to dinner, with the express intention of intro- 
ducing him to the notice of her guests and obtaining their aid in his behalf. 
The dreadful half-hour is passed in introducing the stranger to the guests, 
and the hostess is shocked at the heartless manner in which they discuss 
his case and wriggle out of the task of aiding him. 

Waiting a better appointment, Edmond is installed as instructor to little 
Emile, who evinces great affection for the new-comer, and Madame de 
Varennes follows her child’s example. Her good friend Durozeau soon 
brings her the pleasant information that the presence of Edmond in her 
house has given rise to scandal, and a message from the secretary of a 
Minister that he is looking out for some occupation for her protégé, com- 
pletes her discomfiture. At this juncture the embarrassed condition of 
Edmond forces him to beg a small pecuniary advance; but his natural 
timidity and gratitude so embarrass him that the lady is fully convinced 
that he is about to declare his attachment : this, though delayed, soon 
comes about, aided by the artless request of little Emile that she will 
marry M. Edmond. The two rivals for her hand, seeing the threatening 
danger, set their wits to work, and succeed so cleverly in showing up each 
other’s selfishness, that, when the whole of the dramatis persone are assem- 
bled, Madame de Varennes tells her child that she has determined to give 
him the Papa he asked for! 

A piece called “ Cri-Cri” has been performed before large audiences at 
the Cirque; but, having witnessed a portion of it, we are compelled to 
declare that anything more lamentable as a fairy piece it has never been 
our lot to assist at. The thing is as bald and uninteresting as it is pos- 
sible to conceive; it has not one redeeming feature; its composition, 
dialogue, decoration, and acting, areallona par. Yet this piece required 
the talent and energies of five persons for its production, and has given 
rise to three or more actions. We have already recorded one or two of 
these legal squabbles; and now, as there is a lady in the case, we must 
recount another. A person named Raygnard, who had planned and exe- 
cuted several of the tricks in the piece, and particularly the most remark- 
able of all—a tree which suddenly becomes transformed into an Oriental 
kiosque, becomes a tree again, and is afterwards metamorphosed into a 
rustic house of entertainment, with two storeys, tables, chairs, bowers, 
and a stand for musicians—brought an action against the authors of the 
piece, MM. Hugelmann, Borsat, and Fanfernot, to have himself declared 
one of the authors, and as auch entitled to an equal share of the authors’ 
rights, and to have his name put in the bills. He clearly proved that he 
was the real author of the principal tricks, and showed that in a fairy 
piece the author of tricks is as important a personage as the author 
of the libretto, and, in fact, more so. The three persons named made no 
objection to the action ; but a young lady named Thys represented that, 
though her name had not been mentioned in connection with the piece, 
she was really one of the authors of it—in fact, the chief one; and she 
produced letters from Hugelmann and the other two, written whilst the 
piece was in preparation, which clearly proved her collaboration in it; she 
also proved that they had formally consented to let her have one-fourth 
of the proceeds. She therefore prayed that, in the event of Raygnard’s 
action being admitted, her fourth share in the authors’ rights should not 
be diminished. The tribunal accorded all Raygnard asked for, but sub- 
ject to the condition of the other three persons making up to the lady 
her fourth share. 

There is much to be commended in the system which exists here with 
respect to authors’ rights, and we have often pointed out the advan- 
tages thereby accruing to dramatic authors; but in the above case, and 
in many others, it is difficult to conceive that the appeal to the legal 
tribunals is made with any other view than to puff a worthless pro- 
duction into notoriety—a result which, if not specially aimed at, has 
been certainly obtained inthe present instance. This is an abuse which 
requires reforming. 
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artists and connoisseurs who are unascertained and unnamed.’ Perhaps the 
best reply I can give to this gratuitous assertion is to quote a portion of the 
criticism from the Sunday Times, written by a distinguished writer well 
known to yourself: ‘ The figure possesses all the grace and beauty with 
which ‘Titian invested his youthful females. The drawing is perfec- 
tion itself, and the colour of the flesh such as the pencil of this great 
painter could alone produce. We never looked on features in which 
innocence and sweet serenity have been more charmingly delineated. It is a 
face to gaze on for hours, so lovely does it seem, pillowed upon that round and 
beautifully-moulded arm. Every limb is in exquisite proportion; the figure, 
though perfectly nude, is so pure and chaste in feeling that it suggests no 
unhallowed thought or prurient idea. The landscape is painted with extra- 
ordinary care, and the building in the distance is said to be a castle, near to 
which Titian was born. Celebrated artists have seen and expressed their un- 
bounded admiration of the picture, which they have unhesitatingly pronounced 
to be a masterpiece of Titian’s.’ I now, Sir, appeal to your readers to judge 
between us. You attack a public man in your public capacity, and accuse him, 
tacitly at least, of palming an imposition on the public, to whom he looks for 
support, and whose livelihood depends on his reputation. I should be sorry to 


say that you had been influenced in your decision, although newspaper critics 
are always more or less liable to receive impressions from sources which may not 
always be friendly to persons in a similar position with myself.—I remain, Sir, 
yours, &e., J. C. Barratr.”—If Mr. Barratt have nothing better than this to 
support his case wherewithal, this letter must close the controversy. 
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the “ distinguished writer” in the Sunday Times, who is so “ well known” to 
ourselves, may be, we would not give much for his opinion upon the genuine- 
ness of a picture. 

“Crito’’ favours us with one more epistle: ‘‘ Srr,—You have made me, or, 
what is the same thing, your printer has made me say, in my last letter, that a 
‘registered’ design is worthless; which is something more than a mere mis- 
print, or typographical casualty. It is not every reader will perceive that 
‘registered’ ought to have been ‘rejected.’ Had ‘rejected’ been transformed 
into ‘ rejacketed,’ I should not have cared, because such blunder would have 
been a palpable one, and less distressing than that which once made a bard 
exclaim, ‘Thee invoke, O! soul-inspiring Mouse.’ Whether or no you will 
forgive your Typo for the blunder, I forgive you, because it affords me an 
opportunity of saying something further as to the present system of archi- 
tectural competition. There is, then, something exceedingly ungenerous in 
tasking architects to work against time; besides which, inconsiderate hurry at 
the outset is quite as likely to retard as to expedite matters. Had a twelve- 
month been allowed for preparing designs for the Government Offices, some 
progress would perhaps have now been made with the works. The time afforded 
competitors may perhaps be sufficient for getting up the requisite drawings— 
especially if an architect is quite disengaged, and has nothing else to attend to 
at the moment—yet very insufficient for deliberately maturing a design. 
For discreetly blotting, for correcting and improving upon first ideas, 
time is not allowed. As regards the office of First Commissioner of 
Public Works, there is surely something palpably absurd and & Ja Laputa in 
making the tenure of it regulated by the weathercock changes of the Ministry. 
Itis one that has nothing whatever to do with politics, any more than has the 
presidentship of the Royal Academy. Had common-sense a voice in the matter 
it would say : Borrow Diogenes’ lantern, search for a person duly qualified for 
the office of Chief Commissioner, &c., and when you have found him, catch him, 
and when you have caught him—zeep him! What are considered sufficient 
qualifications for the proper discharge of the office I am unable to say ; therefore, 
can only give it as my opinion that it is one which demands much more than 
an average acquaintance with architecture and average good taste. Yet of the 
half-dozen individuals who have filled the office during little more than the same 
number of years, not one has any reputation as being a competent judge 
and a zealous patron of art architectural; or, if any at all he has, it is none of 
the noisiest. It has not yet reached the public, not even through either of those 
two electric wires of architectural intelligence, the Builder and the Building News. 
But enough, or you will fling this epistle into your waste-basket, the consequence 
of which would be spontaneous combustion, accompanied by a most terrific 
explosion. —Crito.” 

The Cheltenham Examiner, referring to the destination of the Northwick 

collection, says :—The doubt and mystery which attended the dispersion of this 
collection, in consequence of a majority of the purchases having been made 
through agents, is now being cleared away, and gradually we are made ac- 
quainted with the real identity of the individuals into whose hands the prin- 
cipal of these treasures have fallen. Last week, we were enabled to introduce 
to our readers the names of several noblemen and gentlemen who had made 
large purchases, and we have now the gratification of adding to the list that of 
Lord Northwick himself, who has secured upwards of sixty of the choicest pic- 
tures in the late collection. Among these are included Maclise’s large painting 
of ‘‘ Robin Hood and his Foresters,” 1305 gs.; ‘The Stoning of St. Stephen,” 
by Garofalo, 1530 gs.; Frost’s “‘ Diana and her Nymphs surprised by Actwzon,” 
675 gs.; Cuyp’s full-length portrait of ‘Count Egmont,” 300 gs.; Danby’s 
“Wood Nymph chanting her Hymn to the Rising Sun,” 360 gs. ; Redgrave’s 
‘ Flight into Egypt,” 350 gs. ; Van Schendel’s admired ‘‘ Market Scene—Sell- 
ing Poultry by Candle-light,” 255 gs. De Loutherbourg’s “* Avalanche,” 231 gs.; 
Guercino’s ‘“‘Sampson and the Honeycomb,” 390gs.; Bellini’s likeness of 
“Mahomet II.,” 175 gs.; Rubens’s large gallery picture of ‘The Lion Hunt,” 
300 gs.; Vander Capella’s ‘‘ Marine View—a Calm,” 186 gs.; the ‘‘ Landscape 
with three horses,” by A. Cuyp, 145 gs.; ‘‘ A Scene in Canterbury Meadows,” 
by T. S. Cooper, 125 gs. ; G. Dow’s “ Portrait of Dr. Harvey,” 120 gs.; Velas- 
quez’s‘* Lot and his Daughters,” 140gs.; and a number of others, including 
examples of Titian, Guido, Giorgione, Mabuse, Giotto, Vandyck, Fiesoli, Albano, 
and others of the most famous of the ancient and modern masters. Cheltenham, 
too, in the purchases made by many of the resident gentry and the more opulent 
f the tradesmen, has asserted her appreciation of art in a manner for which 
few persons gave her credit, and in many of our chief residences, if we are not 
misinformed, there are now to be found numerous mementoes of the collection. 
Mr. Barber, of Suffolk-square, an intimate acquaintance of the deceased lord, has 
added to his valuable collection the much-admired picture of ‘‘ The Sempstress,” 
by Redgrave, a work highly esteemed by its late owner, and well known to visitors 
to Thirlestaine House ; besides other pictures. The Rev. E. Owen, of Roderick 
House, was the purchaser of two pictures of Mantegna and Giorgione; while 
Col. Kennedy, of Lansdown-crescent, became the purchaser, for 150 guineas, of 
the fine ‘‘ Cleopatra,” by Ludovico Caracci, which for many years adorned the 
left-hand wall of the principal gallery. Mr. Daubeney, of Alstone Lodge, bought 
several pictures, and the late Mr. G. Schonswar was also a purchaser. ~ Dr. Wil- 
ams, of Bayshill-terrace, Mr. Holland, of Lansdown-place, and others of our 
resident gentry, also bought several pictures, The specimens these gentlemen 
have secured they will value, no doubt, not only as high examples of art, but 
also on account of the very general respect and esteem entertained for their late 
noble owner. 
_ Mr. Lough’s design for the Stephenson monument, Newcastle, is now on view 
in the Literary and Philosophical Society at Newcastle. A design for a diffe- 
rent sort of pedestal than that proposed by the sculptor is exhibited. The 
Gateshead Observer says: ‘Its history is this. The son of the deceased, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, M.P., having thrown out the happy suggestion of a terres- 
trial globe as the pedestal, by way of typifying the world-wide extension of the 
tailway system, the idea has been worked out in a model. The globe rises out 
of asubstructure, and is surmounted by the statue, while, at the four corners, there 
are places for Mr. Lough’s representative figures. There is great merit, certainly, 
in the idea, whatever may become of it ; and we confess to a strong hankering for 
an escape from the conventional and all-but-inevitable four-sided prop of a public 
statue.” ‘The idea,” says the Builder, ‘we need scarcely tell our excellent con- 
temporary, is not anew one. The late Mr. Goldicutt proposed it years ago in 
tue competition for the Nelson monument in Trafalgar-square. On a small 
scale it was exhibited in a square in Pimlico, where a statue of the Queen sur- 
Mounted the globe. The effect was not by any means satisfactory.” 

A bronze fountain, which stands in front of the Bibliothéque Impériale, at 
Paris, has just been coated with copper by the electrotype process. The opera- 
tion was carried on in a workshop built for the purpose at the neighbouring 
Village of Auteuil. About six weeks ago the upper basin, from which the 
Water flows through sixteen tigers’ mouths, was in the bath of sulphate of 
copper when a violent thunderstorm burst over Paris, and the lightning fell 
close to the workshop in question. Immediately after the storm had subsided, 

- Oudry caused the copper solution to be poured off, in order to examine the 
vase, and assure himself that the electric fluid had not deranged the deposit ; he 
was extremely surprised to discover that the copper had been deposited on the 














tigers’ heads in streaks or lines about the twenty-fifth of an inch in height, 
separated by equal intervals, and so happily arranged that they form a veritable 
tiger’s skin, covered with hair, in as perfect a manner as if they had been pro- 
duced by the hands of a skilful engraver. This curious effect of the electric 
fluid has accordingly been allowed to remain, and the result is a great addition 
to the expressive character of the work. 

The members of the Académie des Beaux Arts met on Sunday morning last, 
to award the great prize for engraving, and decided that, as none of the com- 
petitors had observed the conditions of the programme, the competition was null 
and void. 

The Courrier de Bayonne publishes the following letter from Lord Howden, 
addressed to the editor of that journal, offering a portrait of Napoleon I. fora 
proposed museum at Bayonne :—“‘ In your journal of the 28th Aug., I read an 
article on the formation of a museum at Bayonne. Desiring to contribute 
thereto as far as accords with my position as a foreigner, I should be happy to 
offer the museum—in case the project of founding one should be carried out—a 
painting which is not devoid of interest. It is an original sketch in oil of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., taken under rather curious circumstances. An excellent 
English painter, Mr. Phillips (well known afterwards by his portrait of Lord 
Byron), was sent to Paris during the peace of Amiens by certain admirers of 
the First Consul to take his portrait, in order to have it introduced in some 
historical painting. The great man, being very much occupied at the moment, 
could not give the painter any other sittings than the time taken up in two 
grand dinners, to which Mr. Phillips Was admitted, with permission to take his 
stand opposite the First Consul. This arrangement, though at first sight so 
unpromising, had its advantages as regards physiognomy; the resemblance is 
perfect, the painting well advanced, and the expression extremely fine.” 

The public exhibition at Paris of the designs for the great architectural prize— 
the subject being a palace for the Cour de Cassation—will take place at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday next, from ten in the 
morning until four in the evening. 

The author of the memoir which gained the first prize in the competition on 
Byzantine architecture, instituted by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, at Paris, having desired that his name should be made public, it has 
been announced that M. Viennot, principal clerk at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, is the author. 

M. Boryczewski, who has recently executed a bust of the Baron Humboldt, 
for the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, has just completed a bust of our 
eminent countryman, Sir Roderick Murchison, which he intends to present to 
the same institution. The expedition of the former into Siberia, and the geolo- 
gical survey of Siberia by the latter, render those busts equally appropriate 
amidst the adornments of the great library. The cast by this young Polish 
sculptor has been placed for a short time in the hall of the Museum of Practical 


Geology, previously to its being executed in marble. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


“ T\RAW US AND WE WILL RUN AFTER THEE,” is the proclamation 
i/ of the musical public. Let the sanguine theorise and the querulous 
whine, the great truth oozes out, that the patron of ‘‘soul-subduing sounds ” 
is by no means slow in rewarding the judicious caterer. ‘‘ Onward,” with 
respect to the latter, is not sufficiently the watchword, seeing that to loiter in 
the plain is an act more than ridiculous, while retrogression is impossible. We 
have always maintained that the advancing taste demands the nutrition of 
good music, expounded by competent artistes. Occasionally attempts are made 
to rey ants indigenous to a sterile and worn-out soil, but they soon 
wither for want of sun and shower. ‘The Saturday entertainments at the 
Crystal Palace have done much towards cultivating an acquaintance with the 
great of the present day. They have formed already a sort of barometer by 
which musical progress may be ascertained, and it is curiously instructive to 
witness its shiftings to the real state of things. At the last meeting, the 10th 
isitors to Sydenham far exceeded that on any occasion of 
ons have been established. Everybody seemed 
a large gathering, from the very nature of the announced pro- 
Not that there was any feature of a novel kind in it, for most of the 
li “of concert-room frequenters as the National 
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f Bull, or the defiant song of Arne; yet, for all this, the compartment 
contiguous to grand transept was a scene of bustle and excitement for two 
full hours before the concert began, while, at the stipulated time, seats within 
sight of orchestra and hearing of singers had advanced to a considerable 
premium. It is true that it was a rare ovcasion; there was a phalanx of vocal 
celebrities, great in thei established favourites with the public. In 
order t ti lge of the merits and complexion of the 
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Overture ...... “ Masamiello”’......cccccccsccsccccesecscceccscccsscocscscsseonecsssesseeees Auber 
Es. it and Vialetti .......... Bellini 
Cavatina ...... mi’’ (Ernani), | TiCtjEDS ...ccccececeese Verdi 
Aria factotum ”’ (11 Barbiere), Sig. Badiali Rossini 
Romanza (Martha), Sig. Giuglini ..............ccc.cececeees Flotow 
ee Stabat Mater), Mile. Tietjens and 
dt Rossini 
Aria Nozze di Figaro), Sig. Vialetti ...... Mozart 
Sestette Ee Lucia), Mlle. Tietjens and Mme 
; igs. Giu Corsi, Badiali, and Vialetti Donizetti. 
; 
Ove - Rossini 
PURE ccccstecscce Iraviata), Mule. Piccolomini and 
Verdi 
REE acitescengen I dwelt Bohemian Girl), Mile. 
Piccolomini Balfe 
Bel © .derdecscece Io sol quest’ ¢ a’ (Attila), Mme. Vaneri, Sig. 
Belart and Aldighieri Verdi. 
Aria ............ “* Ah si ben mio” (Trovatore), 5ig. Verdi 
Song. . “ Annie Laurie,”” Mme 1eri . Died : 
Aria ... " «Ti Balen” (Trovatore), Sig. Aldighieri. Verdi. 
Cavatina . * Nobil signor ’’ (Huguenots), Mme. Borchardt ............ Meyerbeer. 
Finale “Dal suo stellato Mose), Mile. Piccolomini, Mme. 
Borchardt, Mme. Vaneri, Sigs. Aldighieri, Corsi, 
Vialetti, and Mercuriali Rossini. 
A simple glance at this will convince that the Italian masters had the pre- 
dominance. Of the overtures we need say but little; the composition of the 


band was quite sufficient to warrant a first-rate performance of anything that 
Auber or Rossini ever wrote, and this remark will suffice for all the duties that 
the instrumentalists were called on to discharge. ‘* Ernani involami,” with its 
cabaletta. “ Tutto sprezzo che d’Ernani,” one of Verdi’s most successful bravur 

songs, was delivered by Tietjens in a manner which created a feeling cf the most 
lively enthusiasm; the “Quis est homo ” claimed a much greater triumph ; but we 
should have preferred to either, music that owes its paternity to such men as Mozart 
or Beethoven—music, too, in which Mlle. Tietjens is pre-eminently successful. 
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Sig. Badialiso delighted by his volubility of utterance and humorous poetry of 
motion in the “ Largo al factotum,” that he was necessitated to repeat the aria. 
Giuglini sang Flotow’s romanza too uniformly smooth to create a sensation ; but 
it was a beautiful specimen of vocalism nevertheless. Mme, Borchardt’s excellent 
mezzo-soprano voice told admirably in the duet from ‘“Stabat Mater.” This 
lady is evidently a practised and experienced singer; of this ample proof was given 
in the cavatina assigned to Urbain, the page in the first act of the ‘‘ Huguenots.” 
The duet from “Traviata” in the second part, ‘‘ Parigio cara,” introduced 
Piccolomini, with a hearty welcome. The young Siennese is evidently an 
artist beyond theory and notation; she inspires the attentive listener with as 
strong a love for her as the music she sings. ‘' Marble halls” was repeated by 
universal request—in short, everything that Piccolomini essayed subjected her to 
the penalty of popularity. Sig. Belart sang judiciously, and made a favourable 
impression, but coming immediately after so established a favourite, much that 
would have otherwise impressed was overlooked, With Mme. Vaneri and her 
Scotch song the public are so familiar, that it is not necessary here to speak 
particularly, The ‘“ never-ending, still-beginning” ‘‘ I] Balen” was chosen by 
Sig. Aldighieri, doubtless with a view to making a“ hit.” The only faulty part 
of the performance was apparent in the finale, which, truth to speak, was, if not 
stale, very flat and unprofitable. From the number of repeats, the concert was 
not over till a much later period of the day than usual. Sigs. Ardito and 
Biletta officiated in the capacity of conductors. Previous to the meeting in the 
Italian orchestra, Mr. Coward gave sevegal ‘masterly performances on the great 
Handel organ, and after it was over the band of the Royal Marines, under the 
direction of Mr. Winterbottom, commenced their programme of instrumental 
music, which lasted till set of sun and the time for closing. 

On Wednesday evening the first of a series of sacred music performances 
took place at St. James’s Hall, under the conductorship of Dr. Wylde. “Messiah” 
was chosen tostart with. The principals selected for the occasion were Miss 
Stabbach, Miss Fanny Huddart, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Santley. A 
chorus of about 200 persons occupied the orchestra. The oratorio throughout 
was creditably performed. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Association had another grand field-day on Wednesday. 
4090 children and 1000 adults (‘‘ according to catalogue”) were exhibited in 
the Handel orchestra of the Crystal Palace. The programme consisted of al- 
most every style that childish treble pipes could be brought to bear upon. One 
of the best, if not the best piece fer effectiveness, was the tune known as ‘“‘ Han- 
over,” or the 104th Psalm. A glee of Webbe’s, “ Swiftly from the mountain’s 
brow ;” the beautiful trio from ‘ Elijah;” a chorale, ‘‘ God of Earth,” with others, 
demonstrated the great care and the continuous practice which have been 
bestowed in bringing this choral force to its present standard of excellence. 

The Gloucester Musical Festival commenced on Tuesday. The service was 
preceded by the ‘Dead March in Saul,” asa mark of respect to Mr. Turner 
the banker, who died on the 7th inst., and whose funeral obsequies took place 
on the ‘opening day.” This gentleman always interested himself in musical 
matters, but took an especially active part at these festival meetings. His loss 
will long be felt, and his memory revered. The first day’s attendance was un- 
usually large, and the collections at the doors amounted to 2031. 14s. 84d. 











NEW MUSIC. 

Leave us not.—There is a happy Land. Two songs. Music composed by 
ANNIE Coyne. (London: R. W. Ollivier, Bond-street.)—We infer from other 
portions of the title-page that the composer is just entering a professional path, 
and that these “early steps ” are offered as a tribute of affection and esteem to 
a valued instructress. The words of the first-named song are from the pen of 
M rs, Hemans, and the melody consorts with the theme. It has an easy accom- 
paniment, quite in keeping with the subject, and is suitable for a mezzo-soprano 
or contralto voice. F, 6-8 time. The second song tells of a glorious hope to be 
realised beyond the grave. Here again the young composer appears to have 
formed a glowing conception of her theme. There are no attempts at fine 
writing—the bane of young aspirants; but what is far more meritorious, both 
songs are written correctly, with good taste, and evince both mind and melody. 
The young composer is the daughter of Stirling Coyne, Esq., the eminent 
dramatist, and thus proves, in a manner that cannot be disproved, that talent 
does sometimes run in families. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
A STATEMENT HAS BEEN MADE to the effect that the popular actress, 
J Mrs. Alfred Mellon (Miss Woolgar), has received a considerable accession 
of fortune through the death of a relative. We hope this is true. 

Mile. Titiens, Sig. Giuglini, Mme. Vaneri, Sgri. Badiali, Vialetti, &c., gave a 
concert on Monday night at the Free-Trade Hall, Manchester, to a crowded and 
fashionable audience. 

Mme. Catherine Hayes will return to London for the autumn and winter 
season by the first week in October. This accomplished prima donna has been 
enjoying rest and the benefit of sea breezes at Eastbourne. 

Mr. J. Oxenford and Mr. J. R, Planché are said to be writing the opening 
pieces for the new management of the Princess's Theatre. Itis stated that melo- 
drama and burlesque are to be the leading attractions of the theatre, and that 
the ballet will also have more than usual attention. That this last department 
will be well attended to Mr. Harris’s past experience at the Royal Italian Opera 
is a sufficient guarantee. ' 

_ According to Galignani, Mr. Charles Kean passed through Paris last. week, 
with part of his family, on his way to Tours, with the double view of relaxation 
after his long and laborious campaiga, and of visiting Plessis-les-Tours and 
other sites now become interesting in connection with Louis XI., a rdle which, 
with Casimir Delavigne’s well-known tragedy, Mr Kean has rendered as popular 
in England as it is in France. z 

The following ingenious “ puff premonitory” is going “ the rounds” of the 
English and Continental press, under the attractive heading of ‘‘ ELopEMENT 
FROM THE SULTAN’s Harem”: “It has been stated that the master of the 
Sultan’s band, an Italian, had arrived at Geneva with his wife, a beautiful Cir- 
cassian. According to a letter from Constantinople, this female, whose name is 
Sersafras Hanum, was for some time in the harem of the Sultan, aud was one of 
his favourites. One day, says the letter, she called for her carriage, and, ac- 
companied by two female slaves and a male attendant, went to Ortakie. There 
she stopped at a house which she indicated, and was received by two females 
with marks of the most profound respect. She entered the house followed by 
the two slaves, while the other remained at the door. She was introduced into 
a sumptuously furnished drawing-room, and there she dismissed the two slaves, 
who went with the domestics of the house to an apartment where they were 
entertained with cakes, cigarettes, and coffee. Two of the domestics quitted the 
room from time to time, as if to see that nothing was wanted in the drawing- 
room, and after a while they all left. The two female slaves continued to amuse 
themselves with their coffee and cigarettes. At last, getting surprised at not 
seeing any of. the servants return, they went out in their turn, and finding all 
quiet they advanced on tiptoe to the drawing-room. Hearing no noise, they 
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entered, and to their astonishment found that their mistress: had disappeared, 
They called out, but received no answer—the house seemed deserted. | They ‘then 
commenced a search in the different.rooms, and presently found ima botdoir 
their mistress’s dress. They were thunderstruck, as it was evident that she had 
fied! They then uttered loud cries, and the male attendant entered. | Hearing 
what had happened, he searched’the house throughout, but he was unable to 
discover the fair favourite. , Hastening back to the harem, he told the black aga 
of her disappearance. That fanctionary in his turn went and searched’ the house 
with great minuteness, but could not find any trace of the Circassian, but after 
a while he perceived that the house opened on the port. Aninvestigation having 
been instituted, it was ascertained that several persons dressed in European style 
had been seen ip a caique near the house, and had suddenly left it. It turned 
out that a handsome Italian, named Guatelli, director of the music at court, had 
disappeared. The kiosque of the fugitive was examined—the gold, silver, jewel- 
lery, and sumptuous presents of all kinds which the Sultan had made her had 
been carried off. The beautiful Sersafras, it is said, possesses a spendid voice, 
which the Sultan admired greatly; and, as she has gone away with an Italian 
maestro, it is not improbable that she may some day appear in the theatres of 
Western Europe.’—[ We can only say that the whole story wears an air of ex- 
treme improbability ; though we shall not be at all surprised at hearing of a 
Signor Gualetti and the fair Sersafras Hanum looming in the operatic future. 
The attractive powers of the cantatrice (in a pecuniary sense) will of course not 
be lessened by a popular belief in this romantic story of Lord Lovel orientalised. 
—Ep. Critic. | 

A correspondent of the New York Times writes: ‘‘ Niagara, Friday 
August 26, 1859.—I have no objection even to a practical joke while it 
is kept within the bounds of decency, nor do I feel it my duty to make 
myself a knight errant for the purpose of pricking all the bubbles 
which crafty speculators may think it worth their while to blow, or ex- 
ploding all the hoaxes by which some needy character may try to turn 
his poor little penny. It is of very little use to save a fool from his 
folly, and what people like to believe I suppose they will believe in 
spite of reason and evidence alike. Moreover, asa citizen of Niagara, I pre- 
sume that I shall, in one way or another, be a gainer one of these days by the 
sudden influx of money into our town, which has followed the splendid success 
of the great Blondin humbug. Nevertheless, the thing is really getting to be 
so excessively and extravagantly absurd, that I can’t any longer refrain from 
speaking the truth about it. When it comes to asserting that Blondin cooks 
his dinner on a tight rope, and feeds the passengers on the Maid of the Mist 
with omelettes dropped like manna from the sky, I must ‘speak out in meeting, 
and say what none of the ten thousand imported dupes of our wonderful story 
can be expected in deference to human frailty to be the first to make known— 
that for aught I know there is no such person in the world, or at least in Niagara, 
as Mr. Blondin at all; that he has never crossed the Falls on a tight-rope, or 2 
slack-rope, or on any rope at all but the string of a very Jong bow; and that, as 
the people of Niagara, Rochester, and the western railways of New York, have 
already made perhaps quite money enough out of their ‘jest’s prosperity,’ it is 
time that the thing should be put a stop to before foolish people elsewhere may 
be led into serious danger by attempting to rival feats that have never bcea 
performed. Since the immortal ‘Moon-hoax’ there has been nothing so 
successful, I suppose, in the way of a vast quiz as the rope-walking inven- 
tion of a bright Niagara bar-keeper, with its echoes from Rochester 
and other places along our line of country. As have not Deen 
away from home during the whole summer, I think I am a tolerably 
creditable witness; and I must, therefore, assure you that the whol 
of this wonderful series of stories has grown up out of a bet made by a person 
well known in this town here, that he could bring more people to Niagara in tw 
weeks than the Falls had ever brought here in as many months. How the rope- 
dancing dodge occurred to him I don’t profess to know, but he selected Blond 
as the name of his hero, because there was a Blondin once in this country 
the Ravels, a very good rope dancer, now retired and living somewhere in th 
country of Savoy, who could not of course hear of the story in time to contra- 
dict it. Anything funnier or more foolish than the faces of the crowds which 
have succeeded each other down about the falls, on each successive day an- 
nounced for the feats, you never saw, and the hotels have reaped a golden har- 
yest. But you will observe that not a single individual has ventured in any 0! 
the letters from Niagara to say that he saw Blondin do any of these things. 
Our local editors and others, of course, enjoying the joke, have joined in it, anc 
a very good joke it has been certainly; but it seems to me it ought to be re- 
garded now as played out. The good people of our town have had their fun 
out of you, you must admit, and have made asnug thing of it too, in a pecuniary 
way. But ajoke, as I said before, is‘a joke, and has its bounds.—R. E. P.”—The 
reader will not have forgotten the marvellous story of the man who walke: 
across the Niagara river on stilts, which (although it was, as we demonstrated 
at the time, obviously impossible) was received with very general credence, and 
was even made the subject of an illustration “from a drawing taken on the 
spot ” by one of our metropolitan illustrated journals, This we presume was 
the maiden essay of the wholesale hoaxer of Niagara; this time, it would 
appear, he has adopted a much more skilful dodge, because his story, however 
improbable, bears nothing on the face of it which can be fairly said to be abso- 
lutely impossible. The first difficulty that presents itself is, how could so long 
a rope be sufficiently tightened to enable a man to walk along it; the answer is 
that it was done so by means of machinery, and the centre part was furthermore 
supported by the aid of “guy ropes.” Well, that must have been a difficult 
matter, but not quite impossible; and when that is granted, what remains 15 
merely a question of nerve. If a man can walk along a rope stretehed over 4 
grass plat or feather beds, he can do so over the falls of Niagara, but for the 
nerve. However, according to this corresponpent, it now appears that the whole 
affair is one gigantic lie, and it certainly does appear extraordinary that the 
Americans, instead of scouting and condemning similar examples of whole- 
sale fraud and deception, are only too ready to applaud it as affording prooi o! 
remarkable ‘cuteness and talent. Barnum tells us that when he hoaxed tue 
citizens of New York by thousands with his famous buffalo fight, the sufferers 
not only forgave him, but aided him by their silence in persuading others to vé 
cheated of their time and their money. In this country the fruit of such tricks 
—swindles we call them—would be a little mob law to begin with, followed up 
by a little magistrates’ law into the bargain. Before entirely adopting the 
story of R. E. P., we should like, however, a little farther evidence. Blondins 
feats, though unlikely, are not impossible, and it certainly does appear extra- 
ordinary that such a number of persons, newspaper correspondents and others, 
should haye lent themselves to the deception. The Lady's Newspaper of last 
week gave a pictorial representation of the feat. That, however, is no pr00!. 
What, however, bears more strongly upon the point is the following letter, 
which appeared in the Daily Telegraph of last Thursday: “‘ The writer of the 
article quoted by you in your impression of to-day, from the New York Times ot 
the 30th ult., signed‘ R. E. P.,’ is evidently trying to gull the public when 
asserts that the feats attributed to Blondin at the Niagara Falls have not rea!) 
taken place at all. Now, I received a letter from a brother-in-law of mine 
Canada a fortnight since, dated 9th ult., wherein he mentions having bee? 4 
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week (commencing 31st July) in the neighbourhood of the Falls, and during 
that time he saw Blondin cross the chasm of Niagara. I can vouch for the 
veracity of the above statement.—A. T. W.” 

M. Jules Lacroix has produced a new piece in five acts, at the Porte St. 
Martin, entitled ‘‘La Jeunesse de Louis XI.” Here we have quite a different 
picture from that presented in Casimir Delavigne’s piece, when tke gloomy old 
monarch was secluding himself in Plessis-les-Tours. In the piece of M. Lacroix 
Louis is only the Dauphin. The action commences in the year 1441. 
Charles VII., harassed by the league of his nobles, calls upon Lovtis to assist 
him; but the young prince remains with the rebels, and lends them the support 
of his influence. His wife, Marguerite, in the hope of inducing him to act in a 
more filial spirit, sets out to join him, carrying with hera Royal order authorising 
him to sit in the State Council ; but her escort is attacked by the lawless bands 
ravaging the country, and she herself escapes with life owing to a young archer 
named Raoul. In due time, however, Charles quells the refractory nobles, 
seizes one of the most determined, the Bastard of Bourbon, throws him into a 
dungeon, and condemns him to death. Louis determines upon rescuing this 
offender, and enters the prison, believing the place to be under the guard of one 
of his creatures; but it proves to be the young archer, Raoul, whom no caresses 
will soften, and no threats intimidate. He is even so incensed at the conduct of 
Louis, that he draws his dagger, and is about to stab the tempter, when a woman 
rushes in and saves his life. It is Marguerite. Raoul learns, with bitter dis- 
appointment, the name of the lady he has rescued, for her image has made a 
deep impression upon his heart. The love of the young archer becomes known 
in time, however, to Louis, and also acircumstance of strange importance. The 
nameless youth proves to be his twin brother, whom Charles V//. intended to 
sacrifice, in order to leave Louis sole heir to the throne, but who has been saved 
from the fate to which he was destined, and reared by one of the nobles of the 
court. As soon as the King finds that Raoul is living he takes him to his arms, 
and resolves to accord to him the honour which he had intended for the Dauphin. 
When the Dauphin learns this he has a double motive for vengeance. Marguerite, 
worn down by despair and by the brutality with which sheis treated by her husband, 
is dying. Raoul obtains an interview with her, and she dies while he is by her 
side. But Louis is at hand ; his assassins come forth, and Raoul falls beneath 
their stabs. When Charles enters it is to see his newly-found son a corpse, and 
to hear from the Dauphin the most hypocritical representations in justification of 
the fratricidal deed, and the most insulting charges against the honour of the 
murdered brother. The poor King, completely overwhelmed by the murderer's 
villany, bends his head, and exclaims in a broken voice: 

A mon tour maintenant frappe donc, cceur de bronze! 
C’est la mon chitiment! Tu seras Louis Onze! 
And with this prediction the piece concludes. 

The Melbourne Argus contains an advertisement in which it is announced 
that the Hon. George Coppin intends to “complete his donations to the 
charitable institutions of the colony” by appearing at the Olympic Theatre in 
a round of characters. The Argus says: “Our views upon the propriety or 
otherwise of Mr. Coppin’s periodical appearance on the theatrical stage, taken 
in connection with his position as a member of the higher branch of the colonial 
Legislature, have been on more than one occasion freely expressed. If, as it is 
alleged, Mr. Coppin be so wedded to a profession, of which he is an undoubted 
ornament, as to find it impossible to abandon its practice, it would be better 
that, for the sake of consistency, he should resign the dignified occupation of a 
legislator for a sphere in which he is obviously more certain to secure the confi- 
dence and admiration of his fellow-citizens.” 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS, 
SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 
“ire eee mere OF TEA IN AMERICA.—Mr. Fortune, in a letter to the 
/ Washington Constitution, says his success in cultivating the tea plant in 
America far exceeds his most sanguine expectations. He also states that the tea 
plantations in Upper India are succeeding admirably. 

Expepition To NortH-Eastern Arrica.—The Bombay Times mentions 
the appointment of a second expedition from Bombay to North-Eastern Africa, 
to carry out the discoveries of Captains Burtonand Speke. Mr. J. Kennelly, 
of the Indian navy, and secretary to the Bombay Geographical Society, and 
Dr. Silvester, compose it. The former is said to be an accomplished astronomer 
and meteorologist, andthe latter a draughtsman and naturalist. They will proceed 
at once to the great lake district, and endeavour to circumnavigate the northern- 
most of the lakes. They are to set out in November next. 

Traction EneinE ror Inpra.—A traction engine (Boydell’s patent), 
ordered by the Government of India for use in Bombay, was tested yesterday 
at East Acton, in the presence of several engineers and a gentleman sent down 
by the Government to witness the experiment. The road selected for the trial 
was the bridle-lane leading from East Acton to Friars-place, and, notwith- 
standing the heavy state of the ground caused by the rains, the most sanguine 
expectations of the inventors were realised. Abrupt turns in the lane were 
passed without difficulty, and the engine, with a train of five waggons, 
measuring altogether 102 feet, was turned completely round in a space of 
39 feet. The patent consists of “shoes” revolving with the locomotive wheels 
of the engine, forming an endless rail, thus saving the cutting up of roads, and 
at the same time facilitating progress. The engine exhibited was said to be 
capable of drawing 50 tons, and of moving with such a load on a gradient of 
onein six. The cost of working is comparatively small, the amount of fuel 
Tequired being about 1 ewt. of coal per mile. The speed attained is from 
four to six miles an hour. This machinery was made for the Government at a 
cost of 1,200/. the engine, and 60/. each for the waggons, which are supplied by 
Messrs. Croskill, of Beverley, and it will be shipped as soon as a vessel can be 
chartered for the purpose. 

_ New Horricurruran Garpen at Kenstncton Gorre.—A model, show- 
ing how the ground will be laid out in terraces for the garden of the Horticul- 
tural Society, has just been placed in the South Kensington Museum, at the 
north end, near the entrance to the ornamental art rooms. Between the Ken- 
sington-road and Cromwell-road the ground falls about forty feet, and, using 
this fact in aid of a general effect, the ground has been divided into three 
Principal levels. The entrances to the gardens will be on the lower level, in 
Exhibition and Prince Albert’s roads, and the central pathway, upwards of 
Seventy-five feet wide, ascending through terraces to the third great level, will 
lead to the winter garden. The whole garden will be surrounded by Italian 
arcades, each of the three levels having arcades of a different character. The 
Upper or north arcade, where the boundary is semi-circular in form, will be a 
Modification of the arcades of the Villa Albani at Rome. The central arcade 
will be almost wholly of Milanese brickwork, interspersed with terra cotta, 
Majolica, &c., whilst the design for the south arcade has been adapted from the 
beautiful cloisters of St. John Lateran at Rome. None of these arcades will be 
less than twenty feet wide and twenty-five feet high, and they will give a pro- 
menade, sheltered from all weathers, more than three quarters of a mile in 
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length. The arcades and earthworks will be executed by the commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1851, at a cost of 50,000, whilst the laying out of the 
gardens and construction of the conservatory or winter garden will be executed 
by the Horticultural Society, and will cost about the same sum, the greater part 
of which has been already raised. 

Curare.—A Cure ror LocksAw.—A communication has been presented 
to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, by Dr. Vella,of Turin. Dr. Vella, having 
remarked that the numbness caused by the South American vegetable poison, 
curare, is antagonistic to the tetanic spasms produced by strychnine, was struck 
by the idea that the former might be a specitic against tetanus or lock-jaw when 
produced by wounds. As a surgeon to one of the wards of the French military 
hospital at Turin, where several cases of traumatic tetanus existed, he had an 
excellent opportunity of testing this remedy. The first trials were made on two 
men, who had been labouring under lock-jaw caused by bullets, for the last four 
or five days. They were both in a state of incipient asphyxia, and their case 
was considered desperate ; yet the curare poison applied to the wounds produced 
a muscular relaxation which gave them much relief; but they were too far gone 
to be saved. Dr. Vella was more fortunate in a third case, that of a sergeant, 
aged 35, who had been struck with a ballet in his right foot at the battle of 
Magenta, June 4th. He had entered the hospital on the 10th, and the ball had 
been successfully extracted on the 13th. Three days later he experienced a 
certain stiffness in his neck, and on the 17th his jaws were firmly closed. All 
the physicians of the hospital were agreed on the point that this was a case of 
confirmed tetanus. On the 18th the patient was bled to prevent asphyxia, and 
laudanum administered inwardly, which produced no effect. In the afternoon, 
curare was applied on the wound in the proportion of ten centigrammes in forty 
grammes of water; but this was successively increased to one gramme of curare 
in eighty grammes of water. After the lapse of three-quarters of an hour, and 
subsequently of half an hour, each application was followed by a diminution of 
tetanic rigidity, and at length by so complete a relaxation of the muscles that 
the patient was enabled to drink, take some soup, and even sit up on his bed. 
After the action of the curare had ceased, the tetanic spasms would recommence 
in the right leg with great violence. After this treatment had continued for 
three days, blisters were applied to the thigh, in order to obtain a larger ab- 
sorbing surface. The application of curare was repeated every three, and then 
every five hours, until the twelfth day, when twice a day was found sufficient. 
The attacks of tetanus constantly diminished in intensity ; on the 16th of July 
the patient left his bed for the first time, on the 15th he walked for an hour, and 
on the 25th he left the hospital perfectly recovered. 

Tue INTERNAL TEMPERATURE OF THE EArTH.—At a recent meeting of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain the following paper was read by William 
Hopkins, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., “On the Earth’s Internal Temperature, 
and the Thickness of its Solid Crust:"—If we descend beneath the surface of 
the earth, and observe the temperature at different depths, it is found that within 
a depth ranging from 50 to 80 feet, the temperature changes periodically, being 
affected to that depth by the heat which the earth receives from the sun at 
different seasons of the year. The annual variation, however, becomes less as 
the depth increases, till at the depth above mentioned it becomes insensible. At 
greater depths the temperature is invariable at each point, but increases with 
the depth at the rate, on an average, of 1° (F.), for a depth of between 60 and 
70 feet. The best observations which have been made on this subject are those 
in deep mining shafts and deep artesian wells; the greater the depth the more 
completely do anomalous influences counterbalance each other. The greatest 
depths at which such observations have been made in Western Europe, are at 
Monkwearmouth and Dukinfield in this country; the Puit de Grenelle, at 
Paris; Mondorff, in the Duchy of Luxembourg; New Seltzwerk, in West- 
phalia; and at Geneva. At the first two places the observations were made in 
vertical shafts of coal mines; the depth of the one at Monkwearmouth being 
upwards of 1800 feet, and that at Dukinfield upwards of 2000 feet; and in both 
cases the observations were made while the workmen were sinking the shafts, 
and with every precaution against the influence of any extraneous causes which 
might affect the observations. The former gave an increase of 1° (F.) for every 
60 feet of depth, the latter for about every 72 or 73 feet. The sinking of the 
Puit de Grenelle was superintended by Afago. The mean increase of tem- 
perature was 1° for every 60 feet. At Mondorff the bore was 2400, being that 
of an artesian well; the increase was 1° for 57 feet. At New Seltzwerk the 
artesian well, penetrating to the depth of 2100 feet, giving an increase of 1° 
(F.) for 55 feet. The average of these is very nearly 1° for 60 feet. Numerous 
other observations are confirmatory of those results, though observations at 
smaller depths present many anomalies indicating the operation of local causes. 
If asphere of very large dimensions, like the earth, were heated in any degree 
and in any manner, and were left to cool in surrounding space, it is shown by 
accurate investigation that after a sufficient and very great length of time, the 
law according to which the temperature would increase in descending beneath 
the earth’s surface, within depths small compared with the earth’s radius, would 
be—that the increase of temperature would be proportional to the increase of 
depth. This coincides with the observed law, if we neglect the anomalous 
irregular variations which are found to exist more or less injeach locality. Now, 
according to this law, the temperature at the depth of 60 or 70 miles would 
probably be sufficient to reduce to a state of fusion nearly all the materials which 
constitute the earth’s external solid envelope; and hence it has been concluded 
that the earth probably consists of a central molten mass, as a fluid nucleus, and 
an external solid shell, of not more than 60 or 70 miles in thickness; and some 
geologists, desirous of rendering the conclusion the foundation of certain theories, 
have considered the thickness even less than that now mentioned. This con- 
clusion, however, rests on reasoning in which an important element is wanting. 
It involves the hypothesis that the conductive power of the rocks which consti- 
tute the lower portions of the earth’s crust is the same as that of the rocks 
which form its upper portion. This conductive power of any substance measures 
the facility with which heat is transmitted through it; and it is easily proved, 
by accurate investigation, that when the same quantity of heat passes through 
superimposed strata of different conductive powers, the increase of depth cor- 
responding to a given increase of temperature (as 1 deg.), is in any stratum 
proportional to the conductive power. Consequently, if the conductive power 
of the lower portions of the earth’s solid crust be greater than that of the thin 
upper portion of it through which man has been able to penetrate, the depth 
to which we must proceed to arrive at a certain temperature (as that of fusion 

for the lower rocks) will be proportionally greater. The precise nature of the 
rocks situated at a great depth can only be judged of by analogy with those 
which are accessible to us; but those geologists who adopt the conclusion of the 
extreme thinness of the earth’s crust will doubtless admit that its inferior part must 
be of igneous origin, and must therefore be allowed to bear a certain resemblance 
to igneous rocks on the surface of the earth. Mr. Hopkins had recently made a 
great number of experiments on the conductive powers of various rocks. That 


of the softer sedimentary rocks, which are great absorbents of water, is yery 
much increased by the quantity of moisture they contain; but taking chalk, 
one of the best absorbents, its conductive power, even when saturated, is not 
half so great as that of some of the igneous rocks on which Mr. Hopkins had 
experimented. 


Calcareous, argillaceous, and siliceous substances, reduced to 
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fine powder, stand, with reference to their conductive powers, in the order 
in which they are now mentioned, the conductivity of the first being the least ; 
and when in a compact state, all that contributes to give a hard and crystalline 
character to the substance, and continuity to the mass through which the heat 
is conducted, increases the conductive power. These considerations lead to the 
conclusion that the conductivity of the inferior portions of the earth’s solid 
crust must be much greater, and may be very much greater, than that of the 
less consolidated and mere superficial sedimentary beds. Moreover, the tempe- 
rature of fusion of certain substances, as Mr. Hopkins had shown by experiment, 
is much increased by great pressure; and by analogy it may be concluded that 
such would, at least in some considerable degree, be the case with the mineral 
matter of the earth’s crust. The chalk is that formation in which the most 
numerous and some of the best observations on terrestrial temperatures have 
been made; and it would seem impossible to conclude, from actual experiment 
and the considerations above stated, that its conductive power can exceed one- 
third of that of the inferior rocks, and may not improbably be a considerably 
smaller fraction of it. Now the increase of depth in the chalk corresponding to 
an increase of 1°(F.)is well ascertained to bevery nearly 60 feet, and therefore the 
rate of increase in the inferior rocks must probably be at least three times as 
great as in the chalk, and may be very considerably greater stil!. Hence, sup- 
posing that the thickness of the solid crust would be about 60 miles if the con- 
ductive power of itslower portion were equal to that of chalk, its actual thick- 
ness must ‘probably be at least about 200 miles, and may be considerably 
greater, even if we admit no other source of terrestrial heat than the central heat 
bere contemplated. There is also another way of investigating the thickness of 
the earth’s crust, assuming the whole terrestrial mass to consist of a fluid nucleus 
inclosed in a solid envelope. If the earth were accurately spherical, instead of 
being spheroidal, its axis of rotation would always remain exactly parallel to 
itself, on the same principle as that on which the gyroscope preserves, in what- 
ever position it may be held, the parallelism of the axis about which it rotates. 
But the attraction of the sun and moon on the protuberant equatorial portions 
of the earth’s mass causes a progressive change in the position of the earth's 
axis, by virtue of which the north pole, or that point in the heavens to which 
the northern extremity of the earth’s axis is directed, instead of being stationary, 
describes a circle on the surface of the heavenly sphere about a fixed point in it 
called the pole of the ecliptic, with a radius of nearly 234°, equal to the inclina- 
tion of the equator to the ecliptic, or the obliquity. The whole of this revolu- 
tion is completed in about 25,000 years; but, as follows from what has just 
been stated, without any change, beyond small periodical ones, in the obliquity. 
A corresponding change of position must manifestly take place also in the posi- 
tion of the equinoxes, which have thus a motion along the ecliptic in a direction 
opposite to that in which the signs of the zodiac are reckoned, completing a 
revolution in the period above mentioned of 25,000 years. It is called the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. This precessional motion has been completely accounted 
for under the hypothesis of the earth’s entire solidity, and that of a certain law 
according to which the earth’s density increases in approaching its centre; but 
some years ago Mr. Hopkins investigated the problem with the view of ascer- 
taining how far the observed amount of precession might be consistent with the 
existence of a fluid nucleus. The result was, that such could only be the case 
provided the thickness of the solid shell were much greater than that which, as 
above stated, has been supposed by many geologists. The numerical result was 
that the least admissible thickness of the crust must be about one-fifth of the 
earth’s radius ; i 
























but, without assigning any great importance to an exact nume- 
rical result, Mr. Hopkins had a full confidence in the investigation, as showing 
that the thickness of the crust could not be so small as 200 or 300 miles, and 
consequently that no geological theory can be admitted which rests on the hypo- 
thesis of the crust being nearly as thin as it has been frequently assumed to be. 
The influence of the interior fluidity on the precessional motion above described 
is due to the difference between the motions which the attractions of the sun 
and moon tend to produce on a solid mass in one case, and a fluid mass on the 
other. It has been recently stated, as an objection to this investigation, that the 
interior fluid mass of the earth may move in the same manner as if it were 
solid. The only reply which could be given to such an objection was, Mr. Hop- 
kins conceived, that it was mechanically impossible that these motions should 
be the same, though the resulting precessional motion for the solid crust, under 
certain conditions, to be determined only by the complete mathematical solution 
of the problem, might be the same as if the whole mass were solid. The effect 
of the attractions of the sun and moon also depends on the ellipticity 
inner surface of the solid shell; and it has been said that since that ellipticity 
depends on the law of the earth’s density, which can only be imperfectly known, 
no result can be depended on which involves that ellipticity. This was not a 
correct statement of the problem. It was assumed, in the solution referred to, 
that the ellipticity of the inner surface would depend partly on the law of density 
and partly on the forms of the isothermal surfaces. Mr. Hopkins had supposed 
it possible, at the time he was engaged in this investigation, t a surface of 
equal solidity might approximate to a surface of equal pres: 
















; he has now 
experimental reasons for believing that it must approximate much more nearly 
to an internal surface of equal temperature. Now for depths greater, probably 
much greater, than those which have often been supposed to ¢ rrespond to the 
thickness of the earth’s solid crust, there is no doubt that the internal iso- 
thermal surfaces have a greater ellipticity than the external surface itself; a 
conclusion which is independent of the law of density. Hence, a like conclu- 
sion will hold with reference to the internal surface of the shell, if it approxi- 
mate sufficiently to the surface of equal temperature ; and this is the conclusion 
most unfavourable to the thin shell supposed by some geologists. Restricting the 
interpretation, then, of Mr. Hopkins’s results to the question, whether the earth’s 
solid shell be as thin as some geologists have supposed, or at least several 
hundred miles in thickness—(and this is the only question of geological impor- 
tance—Mr. Hopkins denied the validity of either of the objections above stated. 
Thus, both the modes of investigation which had been described, lead to like 
conclusions respecting the least thickness which can be assigned to the solid 
envelope of our globe. It must be much greater than geologists have frequently 
imagined it to be. ; 











ARCHEOLOGICAL ITEMS. 





OMERSET ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The twelfth annual meeting 
OD of this society was held on the 29th ult. at Glastonbury. The report of the 
committee was read and adopted, and Mr. W. A. Sanford then read apaper “On 
the Natural History of the Museum.” Another on the word “ Pig,” by Mr. H.N. 
Sealey, was read by the Rev. F. Warre; in course of which it was remarked 
that in the Saxon language the name fora girl was “ Piga,” and its diminutive 
Pigsney was thus explained in Johnson’s Dictionary :—“ Pigsney from ‘ Piga’ 
(Saxon), a girl; a word of endearment to a girl.” Bay’s English and Latin 
Dictionary also gave “ Piga” to t ‘*maid, maiden, girl, lass.” Several 





oe a 


quotations were then made from the Danish New Testament, showing that the 
word ‘‘maid” was represented by ‘ Pigen.” 
water, in bis “ History of England,” 


Oldmixon, a native of Bridg- 
published in 1730, noticed the “ Pig 





Cross” and the “ High Cross” in his account of the siege of Bridgewater by 
the Parliamentary forces, A.D. 1645; and Monmouth’s Rebellion, in 1685. The 

“High Cross” stood on the Cornhill, and was pulled down about fifty years 

ago; the “ Pig Cross” stood at no great distance from it, and not far from the 
| parish church, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and nothing was more 
probable than that the cross should be dedicated to the same saint, and distin- 
| guished from the other cross by the name of the “* Pig Cross”—or, as he pre~ 
| sumed, the ‘‘ Lady Cross.” If we associated with the cross the Blessed Virgin 
| Mary, all incongruity vanished; the “‘ Pig Cross” became the ‘* Lady’s Cross ;” 
| “ Pig’s Hill” and “ Pig’s Ditch” became the “ Lady’s Farm” or “ Field,” the 
| revenue having been applied to the maintenance of the ‘‘ Lady’s” chapel, or 
of the priest who officiated. The sign of the ‘Pig and Whistle” threw much 
light on the meaning of “pig” when associated with sacred subjects; if we 
| consider “pig” as the maid or the Virgin Mary, and “‘ Whistle’’ as a corrup- 
| tion of ‘ Wassail,” as a corruption of the Saxon Washel (Johnson), ‘ Your 
| health’’—the salutation—then the ‘‘ Pig and Whistle” becomes the “ Virgin 
and Salutation.” A paper on the reputed discovery of King Arthur’s remains 
at Glastonbury, in 1170, was read by the Rev. W. A. Jones; and this was 
| followed by one on the history of St. John’s Priory, Wells, by Mr. T. Steel. 
| The party then adjourned to the celebrated Abbey ruins of Glastonbury, where 
Mr. Baxter interpreted, and to the abbot’s kitchen, with the Rev. F. Warre. 

Lonpon AND MmpLesEx ARCH.ZOLOGICAL Society AND CLuB.—On Thurs- 
day, the 8th inst., the annual dinner of this society took place at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond; Mr. Thomas Somers C , Vice-President and Treasurer 
of the society, in the chair. 

ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES OF THE ARCHDEACONEY 
or NoRTHAMPTON AND THE Diocese or Lincoitn.—The autumn meeting of 
the above societies was held at Stamford on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 6th 
and 7th inst. The proceedings commenced at the Town-hall, under presidence 
of the mayor, O. N, Simpson, Eq. Mr. James read a very lengthened and 
interesting paper, ‘‘ An Architectural Review and Prospect for 1859.” He com- 
menced by observing that nine years agothe Architectural Societies of Lincoln 
and Northampton met on common ground at Stamford. Since that time there 
had been many kindly meetings on their own and neutral ground, not one of 
which had given a heartier welcome than had been experienced at Stamford 
and he suggested that their enterprising townsman, Mr. Blashfield, should be 
employed to extemporise a terra cotta allegory for the occasion. Since their 
previous visit there in 1850, the associated societies had greatly progressed. It was 
twenty years since the parent society was founded at Oxford, and at the present 
time there were thirty-six societies, more or less, connected with architecture 
Mr. J. alluded at great length to the connection of architecture with common 
life, to architectural literature, and to the recent important erections and exten- 
sions of buildings, including the gorgeous decorations of the new church in 
Margaret-street, London, the Houses of Parliament, St. George’s-hall, Liverpool, 
Doneaster Church, &e. ; also tothe contest now going on between the advocates 
| Of various styles of architecture, both in public and private buildings ; and, with 
| the great diversity of opinion it seemed difficult to foresee what style may ulti- 
mately prevail. Since the former meeting held here an impetus had been given 
to church restoration in the town, in doing which some mistakes may have 
occurred. He alluded to the doors of pews, which he (Mr. James) seemed ti 
consider should be without them. At the conclusion of the reading of the paper 
votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. James, and to the Mayor for presiding 
immediately after which the company proceeded to inspect St. Mary’s, St. 
John’s, and All Saints’ Churches, and Mr. Blashfield’s terra cotta works. On 
Wednesday, various excursions took place for purposes of antiquarian resear 

Tue British ARCHEOLOGICAL ASsoctIaTION. —On Monday last the sixteent! 
annual gathering of this association was opened at Newbury, Berkshire, under 
the presidency of Lord Carnarvon, whose beautiful seat (Highclere) is in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Attwo o'clock the officers and committee met at the 
Mansion-office, where the arrangements for the week were determined on. At 
three o’clock there was a general meeting in the Mansion-house, which was 
fitted up for the occasion, the walls being decorated with valuable paintings, 
while the platform contained several splendid pieces of antique furniture 
| many ornaments of value, such as wassail bowls, horns, &c. The Ear! of 
| narvon thought he should best fulfil his duty by calling their attention, in 
first place, to the causes which had brought them together; secondly, to 
particular sphere of the labours of the week; and, lastly, to the character and 
objects of their proceedings. In his opinion, nowhere in England could this 
meeting have been called together with greater advantage than in Newbury. 
They occupied as it were a central position, standing upon the borders of two 
counties—Hampshire and Berkshire—both of them very rich in historic asso- 
ciations, both of them counties whose historic associations had never been pro- 
perly worked out. The difficulty the association would experience would not be 
in finding a field of labour for their researches, but where to limit them. His 
Lordship then proceeded to dwell on the legends connected with the counties 
| how many of them were waning away, and how important it was that they 

should be preserved to society, for in many instances they bespoke the real 
character and traits of a people. The character of the Romans was glanced at, 
their progress in civilisation, their grand and noble roads, and particularly the 
ruins of Silchester, that once noble Roman city. The Civil Wars—particular]y 
their connection with the counties—in which a distinguished relative of th 
noble Lord played no unconspicuous part, were also vividly sketched. IH 
Lordship, after referring to many objects of interest which the association in 
their forthcoming rambles would visit, concluded by saying that arch 
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| ology was not of that dry, musty cbaracter which the dilettanti of 
| the “present age conceived it to be—it was not the mere husk and 
| chaff of literature—it was rather that stujly which preserved as it were the 
| golden thread of romance and poetry in a practical and sometimes utilitarian 
| age, and which farnished the man of letters with data and facts on which to found 
| his history. After a vote of thanks to the chairman had been put and carri d 
| Mr. T. J. Pettigrew read an interesting paper on the antiquities of Berkshire, 
{| andthe chairman read an interesting paper, by Mr. James O. Halliwell, on t 
Elizabethan romance of “Jack of Newbury.” A discussion ensued upon this 
in which the Rev. Charles Kingsley, the Rector of Eversley, took part. 1: at 


morning the members visited the field of battle between Charles I. and the 
Parliamentary army, and afterwards the beautiful park of the Countess 0! 
Craven, at Hampsted, where there are three very remarkable mounds. ‘They 
then visited Kintbury Church, Avington Church, Wickham Church, and NI 
House, where a capital lunch was provided by the hospitable resident, Mr 
Eyre; and the day was finally wound up by a visit to Donnington Castle, 
to have been the birth-place of Chaucer. In the evening there was a me 
at the Mansion House, presided over by Lord Carnarvon, at which Mr. Th: 
Wright read a curious paper on the legendary history of Wayland Smits 
(whom Scott has introduced as a character in his novel of “ Kenilworth”), 2 
a paper by Mr. Pettigrew on the death of Amy Robsart, at Cumnor Hall, » 
Abingdon, the object of which was to show that Ashmole’s narrative of ‘) 
event, on which Scott grounded the catastrophe at Kenilworth, was i 

sistent with the facts. On Wednesday the members visited the Roman 
campment at Silchester, Ufton Court, Aldermaston, Brimpton, and other p!s 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ArcHz&otocicaL Socrety. — The 
August meeting of this society was held at the Town-hall, Leicester, on the 
29th ult., the Rev. R. Burnaby in the chair. After several antiquarian relics 
bad been exhibited, the Rev. J. H. Hill read a paper on Remigius, the first 
bishop and founder of Lincoln Cathedral. In November last a very beautiful 
stained glass window was erected to the memory of the prelate by Mr. D’Eyn- 
court, of Bayons Manor. It is placed in the rose window at the west end, 
where the solid work of the ancient cathedral of Remigius still remains. The 
antiquarian correctness of the design, as well as the richness and harmony of 
colour, produces avery gratifying effect, and is in perfect keeping with the 
magnificent building which it adorns. The centre of the window is occupied by 
a figure of the good bishop in his ecclesiastical garments, and round it is placed 
the following appropriate inscription:— In memoriam Remigii Fundatoris, 
§.S., Carolus de Eyncourt de Bayons, A.p. 1858.” The consanguinity of Remi- 
gius and Walter D’Eyncourt, their connection with the Conqueror, and the fact 
that Remigius built the cathedral, are curiously corroborated by a leaden plate 
which was found at the west end of the cathedral in 1760, bearing upon it the 
following inscription :—‘* Here lyeth William, son of Walter de Eyncourt, 
cousin of Remigius, Bishop of Lincoln, who built this church. The aforesaid 
William was of roval descent, and while receiving his education in the court of 
King William, son of the great King William who conquered England, died on 
the 3rd Kalends of November.’’ Remigius de Fescamp, and his relative, Walter 
de Eyncourt, accompanied William the Conqueror to England, and were pre- 
sent with him in his wars. William of Winchester says that Remigius was 
formerly a monk of Fescamp, and received the bishopric of Dorchester for a 
vessel and twenty armed men, whom he had brought in 1066 to the rendezvous 
of the Norman troops. Remigius and other prelates coming from beyond seas 
everywhere expelled the monks, who, according to a custom peculiar to Eng- 
land, lived upon the domains of the episcopal churches, and King William 
thanked them for this, holding that English monks could only bear him ill-will. 
When, however, the Normans got possession of the bishoprics, they disdained 
to inhabit the ancient capitals of their dioceses, which were for the most part 
petty towns, and transferred their residences to places better adapted for the 
luxurious enjoyment of life; and we find that at a council holden in London, in 
the year 1078, under Lanfrane, it was decreed that several bishoprics should be re- 
moved out of villages to considerable towns, and accordingly Sherburn was removed 
to Salisbury, Lichfield to Chester, Selsey to Chichester, Wells to Bath, Kirton 
to Exeter, Elmham to Thetford, and from thence to Norwich, and Sidnaceaster to 
Jincoln. The see was removed to Lincoln in 1088, or, as stated in the Lincoln 
MS., 1086, and here it was that Remigius de Fescamp bought some fields on 
the top of the hill, near the castle of Lincoln, the lofty towers of which com- 
manded the city, and on that elevated spot he built a cathedral church, which 
for strength and beauty was both fitting for the service of God, and, as the 
times required, impregnable to hostile attack. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us 
that Remigius founded and rapidly completed his cathedral church on the brow 
of the hill beyond the river Witham, in honour of the blessed Virgin. Matthew 
of Westminster gives the reason why good Bishop Remigius removed his see 
from Dorchester to Lincoln. He states that the bishop thought it not fitting 
that the cathedral city should be in a small town at one end of the dioces2, when 
Lincoln was much superior both in situation and in its buildings; thereupon, 
having bought some land, he caused a church to be built on the highest part of 
the city, near the castle, and canons to be ordained to the territory. The diffi- 
culties, however, attending the foundation of Lincoln cathedral, which was 
strongly opposed by the Archbishop of York, who claimed all Lindsey and 
Lincoln as part of his province; the great cost of land to be purchased for the 
site of the church, with houses around it for the deacons and canons, so far 
delayed the proceedings of Remigius, the good bishop, that at his death in 1092 
the cathedral church was unfinished, although so far completed as to be thought 
fit for consecration, which ceremony was accordingly performed with great 
solemnity after his death by Bloet gud Bishop of Lincoln. Henry of Hunting 
don, a native of Lincoln and one of the dignitaries of the Church, says tha 
Remigius changed the see of Dorchester to Lincoln; “*he founded our Chur 
there, endowed it with ample possessions, and attached toit men of worth. I 
speak of what I have seen and heard. Him (Remigius) I never saw, but I 
knew all the venerable men to whom he gave appointments in his new church.” 
—(Letter to Walter.) The historian describes Remigius as staturd parvus sed 
corde magnus: colore fuscus, sed operibus venusta (of stature small, but great in 
heart: dark in hue, but fair in deeds). He was a man full of energy and intel- 
ligence, and was appointed with others by the King to make a progress through 
the counties of England, establishing a court of inquiry in each place of any 
importance. ; 

Tue Roman VitiA AT CARISBROOKE.—A correspondent of the Hampshire 
Advertiser gives the following interesting aceount of the Roman villa at Caris- 
brooke :—‘*I first met with indications of the villa on the 28th of April last, 
when, observing workmen excavating for stables on the vicarage grounds, I 
walked down to see if anything might be turning up, induced to do so by 
having before found in Carisbrooke portions of a British urn and other relics of 
ancient burial; and I was indeed agreeably surprised by finding portions of 
Roman tiling, which had been thrown up by the workmen, its character being 
unknown to them. I at once applied to the Vicar, the Rev. E. B. James, for 
leave to make researches, which was readily granted, and every facility for 
search afforded me by all those in his employ, Following, then, in the wake of 
the men, still digging for the foundations of the stables, a good quantity of 
broken pottery, &c., was collected, and, finding some scattered tessere, which 
gave indications of a pavement, I set a man to cut exploring trenches in several 
directions. The first trench soon opened up a coarse tessellated pavement, form- 
ing a portion of what may have been a corridor of the building; another 
brought to light the bath, with its hypocaust ; and following up these and other 
trenches, the villa, so far as it has yet been opened, was gradually disclosed. 
A detailed account, even of these portions of the building, would require ac- 
companying plans, and a practised hand; but a few general features may be 
given, premising that some dimensions are given from memory, and that the 
remains have not been sufficiently explored to speak positively on many points, 
while some must be, necessarily, a matter of conjecture only. The villa would 
appear to have covered a space of from 110 to 120 feet in length, and from 60 
to 70 feet in width; but, from the slight indications of masonry in the adjoining 
lane, this size may be increased. ‘The pavements are from 5 to 6 feet below the 
present level of the soil; of this depth about 3 feet is composed of the chalk 
debris of the walling, &c., over which the 3 feet surface mould must have been 
brought and spread. As to the arrangement of the building, a portion of 
the eastern side would seem to have formed a corridor of about 
42 feet long by about 8 feet wide, leading to the atrium, or 
central hall, about 224 feet square, and the best apartment, which 
Ig on the north-eastern side, and about 14} feet square. Around two sides 
at least of the atrium, north and west, apartments, probably dormitories, 
about ten feet wide, with cement floors, appear to have been ranged. Other 
Walls have been met with in the cuttings; buat, as they have not been followed 
Up, no idea of the apartments of which they formed a part can be gained; 
though fromt he» ain plastering on them, and the absence of tessellated pave- 
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ments, the better portions of the villa would appear to have been those opened 
on the north-eastern side. The bath, an interesting object, is near the south- 
western side, and is in good preservation. Its shape is semicircular, or nearly 
so; its length at the base 7} feet, and its height about 16 inches. When the 
flues under it were first opened, the soot of say sixteen centuries since was 
adhering in large quantities to the tiles. These flues were traced to the adjoin- 
ing stable, where they appear to have warmed a small apartment, the floor of 
which was gone, though very many of its tile supports were stil! remaining. The 
examinations were suspended before these flues could be traced to the furnace 
mouth, which may, however, have been destroyed by the first excavations of 
the workmen, or may yet be found in the adjoining lane. To the south-east of 
the bath a kind of cement floor occupied a large space, probably the site of 
inferior offices, or it may be of a courtyard. Over this, the least interesting 
portion of the building, stables have been erected, leaving, fortunately, the far 
greater and better portion of the villa untouched. Returning to the corridor 
and atrium, we find their pavements to consist of red brick tesserm, of about an 
inch square, roughly formed, and are mostly laid without any design. They 
appear to be chiefly made out of roofing tiles, &c.; at least, they bear portions 
of thesame markings, The walls remaining are about the same height, 2 feet 
8 inches, and are from 1 foot 9 inches to 2 feet 3 inches thick; on many 
parts of them the plastering is still perfect, while in the interior of the rooms a 
plaster moulding runs round the base of most of them. It is, however, on the 
before-mentioned apartment, at the north-eastern angle of the building, that the 
chief care has been bestowed. It is about 14} feet square, but, rather 
singularly, an angle of the atrium projects into its south-western corner 
to the extent of 4 feet square. ‘The pavement of this room needs 
a drawing to convey an idea of it. The borders wide, but irregu- 
larly so, are of coarse red and white tessere. The designs of the interior 
portion, consisting of parallelograms and other figures, with scrolled borders 
inclosing the lotus flower and leaves, are worked with finer tessere, of a red 

white, black, and blue colour, and are, I find, of a form often found in Roman 
pavements. Similar ones, among others, may be seen figured on the sketch of a 
pavement at Basildon, Berks, in one of the numbers of Mr. Roach Smith’s 
Collectanea Antiqua. In the centre is a handsome-shaped vase and flowers 

From its hollow sound it has probably flues under it. While it cannot, I believe, 
be classed with the superior pavements at Cirencester, &c., it is, unlike some of 
those, in good preservation, and from the testimony of a most competent judge 

Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., is a very interesting one. The plastering on one side 
of this apartment still remains. It is painted in panels, but many pieces were 
found among the rubbish on the floor, with leaves, flowers, and other figures on 
them. The colours, red, white, yellow, blue, green, &c., were very bright when 
first removed, but have somewhat faded since. The villa must have been 
covered with stone roofing tiles (if I may so call them), of an angular shape, as 
these lie scattered everywhere, both whole and broken, many of them with the 
nails still in them. The only flanged roofing tiles that were fownd had been 
used for the bottom of the flues leading to the bath. Wood ashes in small 
quantities were found about most parts of the building, in some cases, though, 
amounting to two or three handsful. Some portions of the pavements, too, 
show signs of fire, so that it was at first thought that the place might have been 
burnt down ; but no charred wood of any size has been found, nor does the 
plastering appear to have suffered from fire. Whatever may have caused its 
destruction, nearly everything appears to have been first removed from it, for 
nothing perfect or valuable has been found, though much that is interesting ; 
among which are two coins (third brass), one illegible, the other a Posthumius 
in good condition ; two bone hair pins, two or three small bronze rings, blade of 
knife, hinges, various small iron articles, a few nails eight or nine inches long, 
a quantity of roofing nails, fragments of window and other glass, large quantity 
of debris of various kinds, though chiefly of a coarser sort, part of the upper 
stone of a handmill, stone roofing tiles, tlanged earthen ditto, flue tiles, painted 
plaster, &c. Bones, too, of the deer, sheep, and other animals are abun- 
dant, as well as oyster and other shells. On two or three portions 
of the antlers of the red deer some marks are as fresh as when first made. 
These articles I shal! gladly deposit again at the villa, as it is important to keep 
the collection intact. I have heard no decisive opinion as to what period of the 
Roman occupation the erection or destruction of the villa may probably be 
ascribed; but we know that Vespasian conquered the Isle of Wight a.p. 43; 

that the coin found is of the third century ; and that the Saxons, under 
Cedric, A.D. 530, made slaughter and havoc at Carisbrooke. ‘The villa will, I 
think,when fully uncovered, be found a very interesting one, though much inferior 
in size tosome. Apart, too, from any claim it has in itself, it derives a peculiar 
interest from its being the first Roman building that has been met with in the 
island. It settles, too, a point long contended for by the Rev. E. Kell, as to the 
Roman occupation of our island, and can but contribute to the elucidation of 
that period of its history. Situated in a rich valley, under the very shadow of 
the castle, it seems to point to a former conrection with it, though the traces of 
any Roman occupation at the latter place are, I believe, few, if any. This 
building could hardly have stood alone; in the same valley, indeed, many have 

collected portions of Roman tiling a long time since, while coins too have been 
found there. There can, then, I think, be but one wish, viz., that the place may 
be thoroughly explored and preserved im situ, for it is by that alone that its 
teaching can be fully realised. Pending any arrangement for continuing the 

excavation, the Vicar has kindly apportioned thejproceeds received from visitors 
towards the reduction of a debt pressing heavily on the parochial schools, and a 
good sum has been already realised, though the amount has been greatly exag- 
gerated. This matter of the further exploration has, it is well known, been 
beset with many difficulties, in consequence of the remains standing on the 
private grounds of the vicarage. To endeavour to remove these difficulties has 
been the aim of several gentlemen of the neighbourhood associated for the 
purpose, nor have others pleaded privately with less anxiety for the same 
object. Some of the best portions of the remains the Vicar has already, to his 

personal discomfort, decided to preserve, and I confidently trust that he will 
before long arrange some plan which shall embrace the whole. I may add that 
the most important parts, the best pavements and bath, have been from the first 
temporarily roofed in, and preserved as far as possible from injury.” 

Retics oF ANCIENT Dupiin.—A zealous Irish antiquarian writes to the 
editor of the Dublin Evening Post:—“‘In a recent number of Saunders it was 
announced that a meeting had taken place to collect funds for the restoration 
of St. Doulough’s Church, and you will see in the same publication a historical 
account of that ancient church, from the able pen of the Rev. Dr. Reeves, vicar ot 
Lusk. Of tbe many ruinsnow extantin this city thoseof Mary’s Abbey, now almost 
entirely unknown and unnoticed, are the most curious, A Jarge portion of the 
abbey church is still in good preservation, though not yet described by any of 
the historians of Dublin. The late architect, W. D. Butler, whose attention bad 
been directed by me to this, was much struck with its beanty, and took draw- 
ings of a very fine ceiling, which is still in excellent preservation. It belongs 
to the lower range of the building, which is now used as a store. A consider- 
able portion of the upper parts is used as a workshop by a corkcutter. Such is 
the fate of this once noble structure, where many a mitred abbot presided 
amongst his retainers and tenants! It is a well-authenticated fact that the 
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crown used in the Church of the Holy Trinity, at the coronation of Lambert 
Simnel, was taken from the head of a figure of the Virgin Mary’s Abbey. 
When I was very young I often saw a figure of the Virgin and Child, carved 
in black oak, which bad belonged to this abbey. The Rey. Dr. Spratt, I am 
told, has this effigy at present placed at the epistle side of the altar of the 
Carmelite church in Aungier-street, which occupies the site of the monastery of 
the White Friars. Would it not be highly interesting to our antiquaries to in- 
vestigate the history of those extraordinary vaults in Anne-street, which are 
now in the possession of a timber merchant, who kindly permits them to be 
examined. The tradition of the neighbourhood is, that they were the store 
vaults of Mary’s Abbey. To form an idea of their great extent and extraordi- 
nary masonry one must.see them. In one of them is a well of beautiful spring 
water, and in Halston-street, just by, is another of a similar description. The 
‘Little Green,’ now occupied by the gaol of Newgate and its environs, 
formerly contained an extensive burial ground, said to have belonged to Mary’s 
Abbey; and when the gaol was being built, hundreds of cartloads of human 
bones were removed. There is a tradition that, in the same neighbourhood, 
were extensive gardens and kail yards, which also belonged to the abbey; the 
inclosing wall of which was more extensive than that which incloses Trinity 
College and its park. I also wish to call attention to the remains of a round 
tower which stood in the church-yard of St. Michael le Pole, in Ship-street, or 
Sheep-street, as Speed calls it. It stood almost perfect about one hundred and 
thirty-years ago; but the base only} 'to' the height of five or six feet, was 
visible for the last sixty years. But there is a drawing of it preserved, taken 
when it was perfect, This must have been the very oldest part of Dublin, 
older probably than the period of the Danish inyasion; and I wish some of our 
learned antiquaries would inform us if there be a history in reference to this 
tower preserved.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 
V R. CHARLES KINGSLEY is, we hear, engaged in the composition of a new 
414i novel ona historical subject of much interest. This will be good news for his 
admirers, many of whom will be glad also to learn that his portrait by Havell, 
which was exhibited at the Academy last year, and was pronounced by all who 
knew him to be an admirable likeness, is in the hands of the engraver, with a 
view to its publication. 

The Zagus steam ship, Captain Cook, arriving at Southampton from Lisbon 
on Monday evening, included among her passengers Mr. Alfred Tennyson, the 
Poet Laureate. 

Four scholarships in the University of Durham, of the value of 302. per 
annum, and tenable for three years, will be filled up by examination at the be- 
ginning of the ensuing Michaelmas Term. One is open to all candidates, one 
to students in arts of the second year, one to those of the first, and one to candi- 
dates for admission. Examinationscommence on Wednesday, Oct. 19. 

At an adjourned special meeting of Council of Queen’s College, Birmingham, 
held on Saturday last (the Hon. and Rev. the Vice-Principal in the chair), Dr. 
Bond was elected to the vacant office of Dean of the Faculty; and at an 
adjourned general meeting, held immediately afterwards, Edward Gem, Esq. was 
elected to the vacant office of Treasurer of the College. 

On the occasion of Lord Brougham’s visit to Newcastle, as president of the 
Northern Association of Mechanics’ Institutes, there will, says the Leeds Jntel- 
gencer, be a conference of delegates in the Townhall Buildings, followed by an 
evening meeting in the great hall. An address will be presented to his Lordship 
by the association; and it is not improbable that other societies, on the occa- 
sion of Lord Brougham’s visit, may take the opportunity of paying him similar 
marks of respect, 

The Scotsman says that before leaving Edinburgh the Prince of Wales 
desired to mark his recognition of the facilities offered him for study at the 
University, and requested to be registered as astudent. In compliance with 
the Prince’s desire, Mr. Alexander Smith, the secretary to the University, went 
to Holyrood Palace on Friday, and, after obtaining the signature of the Prince to 
his obligations as a student of the University, delivered to him the usual 
matriculation ticket of a student. 

The Rev. C. F. Tarver, M.A., who has since 1855 superintended the studies 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, will, upon his Royal Highness 
leaving Holyrood, previous to commencing his studies at Oxford, retire from the 
service of the Prince, and resume his parochial duties as Rector of Ilketshall 
St. John’s, Suffolk. We have reason to believe that Mr. Tarver has discharged 
his important duties to the entire satisfaction of the Royal parents of the Prince 
of Wales. 

It is currently rumoured at Oxford that the Prince of Wales will not occupy 
the residence, Frewen Hall, which was taken for his Royal Highness; but that it 
is probable that the lodgings occupied by one of the canons lately deceased (Dr. 
Barnes) will be fitted up for his reception. 

Among the late donations to the fund to relieve the trustees and purchase 
the lease of the buildings of the London Mechanics’ Institution are the names 
of the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of Breadalbane, and Lord Cranworth. 
The early example of that philanthropic and benevolent man the late Lord 
Murray (Lord of Session) was noticed at the time, and now Lady Murray sends 
502, and Miss Burdett Coutts 1002, to the account at Ransom and Co.'s. In 
the City Messrs. Hanbury have received 100 guineas, recently voted for the pur- 
chase of the lease by the corporation of London. 

In conformity with an ordinance of the Commissioners for the University of 
Oxford, the electors under the will of Dr. Radcliffe have directed that an ex- 
amination for a travelling fellowship shall be held in the course of next term. 
The examiners will hereafter notify the particulars of the examination, which 
will be in sciences connected with medicine. The successful candidate will 
receive 200/. per year for three years, half that time being occupied in medical 
study out of Great Britain. One such fellowship will henceforward be offered 
for competition every year. Those may be admitted as candidates who have 
taken a first class in the Natural Science School of Oxford, and who 
intend to qualify themselves to practise medicine as medical graduates of the 
University, 

The Plymouth Mail points out the increase in the number of Conservative 
publications as an indication of a ‘‘ Conservative revival’’ in this country :— 
“Everywhere do we see symptoms of the reaction towards Conservatism. They 
are peculiarly manifest in the literary world. Within the present or preceding 
year three first-class Tory periodicals have been started, and all three are 
prospering. These are Bentley's Quarterly, a pungent six shilling periodical, red 
as to its cover but true blue as to its politics, and said to be conducted by 

Lord Robert Cecil; the Universal Review, a monthly of steady and solid 
character, avowedly imitating the Revue des Deux Mondes ; and the Constitutional 
Press, more brilliant and vivacious, striving to do the work done of yore by 
Blackwood under Wilson, and by Fraser under Maginn. Now the Whig- 


Radical press are of course annoyed to see such enterprises flourishing. It 
proves conclusively that the first-class intellect of England is all Conservative— 
which is an unpleasant reflection for the aforesaid Whig-Radicals. 


Wherefore 








they abuse the new — and the Constifutional Press, as the most out- 
spoken, has had the largest share of their abuse.” 

The annual report of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts for the year 1859 is now published. It gives a list of 414 ordained 
missionaries, supported wholly or in part by the society, in addition to upwards 
of 700 lay teachers, students, and catechists, The society was incorporated, by 
William iit in 1701 (the Archbishop of Canterbury being the president), and 
now occupies missions in every quarter of the globe. The present report shows 
the receipts for the last year to be 90,0711, for general purposes, against 46.334/, 
in 1854, and 12,521/. for special funds. During the year 15,874/. was contributed 
for the extension of missions in India. The report also announces the extension 
of the colonial episcopate by the erection of the new sees of British Columbia 
(which was endowed at the sole cost of Miss Burdett Coutts), St. Helena, Bris- 
bane (Australia), and Waiapu (New Zealand), making a total at present of thirty- 
eight colonial bishoprics. Lurge additions have been made to the missionary 
allowances for the dioceses of Capetown, Grahamstown, Colombo, Mauritius, 
Borneo, and Columbia, and new missions have been established at Singapore, 
on the River Pongas, and in Independent Caffraria. Five new missionaries 
have already commenced their labours in India, at Madras, Delhi, and Moul- 
mein, and the society announces its intention to occupy Lahore, Patna, and 
Bombay, as well as Midnapore, Allahabad, Bareilly, &c. 

On Wednesday next, the 21st inst., being St. Matthew’s day, the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen, accompanied by the Governors of the several 
Royal hospitals, will attend Divine service in Christ Church, Newgate-street, 
where a sermon will be preached by the Rev. Edward Taylor Hudson, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, second master of St. Paul’s School; after which 
they will proceed to the great hall in Christ’s Hospital, where the orations will 
be delivered in the following order:—A Latin prologue by Mortimer Sloper 
Howell, Senior Grecian and Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; a French 
oration on the “ Benefits of the Royal Hospitals,” by Alfred Maitland Wood, 
third Grecian and Times Scholar; a Greek oration on the same subject, by 
Herbert Martin Endo Tattershall, fourth Grecian; an English oration on the 
same subject, by Albert Henry Allen Poulton, second Grecian and Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford; a Latin oration on the same subject, by John 
Webster, fifth Grecian ; which will be followed by three translations: that into 
Greek iambics from Shakespeare’s Richard III., by John Webb Hickson, sixth 
Grecian ; that into Greek sapphics, the “ Flight of Xerxes,” by Arthur Fenning 
Millett, seventh Grecian; that into Latin alcaics from the “ Bride of Abydos,” 
by Frank Machin, eighth Grecian. Two original prize poems will also be 
recited—one in English on the Alps, by Alfred Maitland Wood; and one in 
Latin hexameters, being the Richards Prize composition, which is not as yet 
adjudged. 

The correspondent of the J//ustrated London News, who weekly discloses the 
secrets of the Prerogative Office, gives the following account of the estate which 
a late eminent publisher has left behind him, and also similar facts concerning a 
less wealthy, but certainly quite as conspicuous a person, the late Lady Mor- 
gan:—The will and two codicils of the late Mr. Cosmo Orme, of Bryanston- 
square, formerly bookseller and publisher of Paternoster-row, firm of Longman 
and Co., were proved in London on the 26th of August. The personalty was 
sworn under 200,000/. The will bears date in 1851, the codicils in 1853 and 
1855. He has bequeathed to his nephew, Malcolme Orme, an immediate be- 
quest of 10,000/., and appointed him residuary legatee. He bequeaths to his 
niece, Catherine Isabella Orme, the residence at Bryanston-square, with the 
household furniture and effects, and the carriage and horses, a legacy of 5001, 
and an annuity of 10002. a year. To each of his nieces a legacy of 10,0001, 
besides other legacies; also, liberal bequests to others of his family. To Mr. 
Thomas Brown, 10007. To the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 100/., and 
Booksellers’ Provident Retreat, 7007. To his servant Edward Palmer, 5002, and 
legacies to his other servants. All legacies free of legacy duty.—The will, with 
three codicils, of the late Lady Sydney Morgan, relict of the late Sir Thomas 
Charles Morgan, M.D., were proved in London by two of the executors, Mr. 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, junior, and Mr. Duncan Macgregor, the other 
executor, Mrs. Sidney Jones, the niece, having renounced. The_per- 
sonalty was sworn under 16,000/. The will bears date 1854, and the 
codicils in 1858. She has left specific bequests as mementoes to several of the 
nobility who were her distinguished and much-valued patrons, amongst 
them the Duke of Weliington, the Marquis of Normanby, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Countess Beauchamp, Viscountess Combermere, and Viscountess Dungarvan. To 
Sir Charles Clark, her brother-in-law, she leaves 300/. ; to her niece, Mrs. Sidney 
Jones, 3000/., and has appointed her residuary legatee, but to share the plate 
with her niece, Mrs. Geale, who has a legacy of 2000/.; leaves to Henry Arthur 
Savage, her grandnephew, 1000/., and the Greek and Latin classics from her 
library to assist in his education ; to the Theatrical Fund for Distressed Actors, 
1002, but, if discontinued, then to the college now erecting; to the Poor 
Governesses’ Institution, 2002.; and to the Poor Needlewomen’s Society, 10/. 
Legacies to her servants. The MSS. of her late husband she has left to Dr. 
Robert Ferguson, M.D. The last of his literary productions, she remarks, was 
‘“‘ Angels on Earth,” prepared for the New Monthly, and was replete with wit 
and humour. The proofs were corrected by him shortly before his death. Her 
own MSS. she leaves to her executor, Mr. Dilke, and Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 
The bust in marble of herself, taken in 1830 by a French sculptor, D’Angers, 
she has directed her executors to present to one of the public galleries.—The 
will of Mr. Henry Alsager, late of Champion-park, Camberwell, formerly of 
Wandsworth, and George’s-street, Mansion-house, London, was administered to 
by his sisters, Mrs. Hannah Pritchard and Miss Ann Alsager. Personalty, 
45,0007. The father, who was the executor and principal legatee, having died 
in the lifetime of his son, the testator, and the son dying a bachelor, the two 
sisters, as his only next of kin, come into possession of the whole of his pro- 
perty, with the exception of two legacies of 1002. 

The John o’Groats Journal says:—‘‘ Our correspondence from Orkney and 
Zetland for the last week or two has shown that these islands have this seasoa 
experienced an unusual visitation of literary celebrities. We need not here re- 
capitulate their names, but we may express our satisfaction that the men of the 
pen are finding their way to localities which, considering the interest attaching 
to them, have been too long neglected. We anticipate the best results from 
these visits. The country will be informed, through means of the press, of 
the wild romantic beauty, so different from what exists elsewhere, to be found 
in these islands in the far north, as well as of the stirring story which connects 
them with ancient Scandinavia, and with much that is interesting in the earlier 
history of Scotland. We may therefore expect that, with the excellent steam 
communication which there is now betwixt Granton, Kirkwall, and Lerwick, 
crowds of tourists will be induced to spend a summer month in the far north. 
In no former season have there been so many as this year. We should rejoice 
if one consequence of the prominent attention given to Orkney and Zetland 
would prove to be the amelioration of the condition of the people. That has 
been going on, but there is still room for improvement. Such papers as those 
on ‘ Ultima Thule,’ which we are reprinting from one of the serials, will do good. 
The writer of that paper visited Zetland this summer, and has now put bis 
observations to excellent account. We believe that another literary gentlemat 
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now on a visit to Orkney and Zetland, Mr. Dasent, of the Times’ editorial staff, 
has undertaken to publish the Orkneyinga Saga. He is at present collecting 
materials for illustrative notes. The work will be welcomed by Orcadians in all 
quarters of the world.” 

The office of Principal in Edinburgh University has been vacant since the 
death of the Very Rev. Dr. John Lee in April last, and considerable discussion 
has Jately taken place as to the duty of the Edinburgh Town Council in regard 
to filling up the vacancy. By the Scotch Universities Act of 1858 the office of 
principal is declared to be open to laymen, but that Act neglected to fulfil its 
obvious intention of repealing the test of conformity to the Established Church, 
which, so far as regards the offices of principals and divinity professors, was not 
removed by the Test Act of 1855. A supplementary Act to remedy the defect 
was last session brought in by Mr. Dunlop, and passed, but it was declared that 
it should not come into operation till the 10th of October, which is the day fixed 
for handing over the patronage and management of Edinburgh University, 
hitherto enjoyed by the civic corporation, to the Curatorial Court of seven, to 
be appointed under the Act, and of whom the Town Council are to nominate 
four. A good deal of contention has taken place in the Town Council respecting 
the vacancy, one party urging the exercise of the patronage while it remained 
in their hands, and proposing the appointment of the Rev. Dr. John Cook, 
minister of St. Andrew’s, and Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, while the majority indicated a desire to hand over the duty to the 
new patrons, who would, owing to the repeal of the test, have a larger field 
of choice. At a private meeting of the council, held on Tuesday, however, 
it was resolved, with only one dissenting voice, that Sir David Brewster, Prin- 
cipal of St. Andrew’s College, should be appointed to the vacant office. Sir 
David is well known to be a Free Churchman, and it may be recollected that 
great controversy took place as to his continuance in the office of principal after 
he had seceded from the Established Church in 1843; but it was found that, 
having once taken the test, he could not be ejected. In the confident belief that, 
looking to his present occupancy of a similar office, the test would not be applied 
should he accept the new office, the council have resolved, as their last act of 
patronage, to appoint him as Principal of Edinburgh University. At the public 
meeting following the private conference, the Lord Provost nominated Sir D. 
Brewster, expressing his belief that the appointment would secure the approval 
of all men of science throughout Europe. Only one objection, he said, had been 
made against Sir David—namely, his advanced years; but he was not older 
than Lord Campbell, who was but the other day elevated to the highest office of 
the realm, that of Lord Chancellor, and who was now as vigorous as at any 
period of his long career, or Lord Brougham, on whom it was proposed to confer 
the new office of Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, on the inauguration of 
the new régime. Bailie Forrester, who had in the former discussions urged the 
necessity of the council filling up the office, believing that the University Court 
without a principal could not be lawfully constituted, seconded the motion, 
which was almost unanimously earried, Dr. Murray only dissenting. The other 
candidates who had offered themselves to the council, assuming that if they were 
appointed the test would be applied, were all clergymen of the Established 
Church—namely, Dr. Cook, already mentioned, Dr. Tulloch, Principal of St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, and Dr. Anderson, of Newburgh, author of various 
geological works. 

We learn from a paragraph in the New York Observer, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Benson J. Lossing have been commissioned, on behalf of the London Art 
Journal, to prepare scenes and sketches of the Hudson from its source to the 
mouth. 

The amenities of American journalism are freely illustrated by the 
following extract from the Polo Transcript: —‘‘ Another Editor Dead. 
—William Fiske, Esq., editor of the Mendota Press, is dead. Mr. F. was 
a poet of no mean pretensions, as our readers will testify from the specimens 
we have given them. For some reason or other, Mr. Fiske did not like our 
views upon the merits of his poetry, and so cut us off from his exchange list. 
We, however, continued to send him the Transcript, and yesterday it was 
returned to this office, marked, ‘Send this paper to ——.’ This was the first 
intimation we had of Mr. Fiske’s death, and we suppose that he left word with 
his son to send on his exchanges to his new abode.” 

The Germans at Constantinople are going to erect a monument to Alexander 
Von Humboldt, in connection with which a museum, library, and reading-room 
will be established for the benefit of the late philosopher’s countrymen living at 
Constantinople. 4 A 

The Bohemian journals record a singular condemnation passed on a news- 
paper editor: M. Kouh, editor of the Tagesbote aus Bochmen (Daily Messenger 
of Bohemia), having, in an article on the discovery of an old German manuscript 
by M. Hanke, librarian of the city of Prague, made some offensive observations 
on that gentleman, has been sentenced by the Criminal Court to 100 florins fine 
(250f.), and to an imprisonment of four months, with the first and third Fridays 
of each month to be passed in a strict fast. ‘ 

Baron de Bourqueney, who acts for France at Zurich, is well known in 
London, where he was secretary to the Embassy of Marshal Sebastiani, temp. 
Louis Philippe. He began life, as most French diplomatists have done, as a 
Journalist; he was long on the staff of Les Débats. Walewski started ina 
similar position on the Constitutionnel. Cavour, Thiers, Guizot, Bunsen, and 
other continental public men, had the same training.—Globe. 

The Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of Paris, at its late meetings, 
has been occupied with the choice of subjects for the prize to be offered for compe- 
tition for the year 1861. It proposes for the ordinary annual prize the following 
question :—‘‘ Investigate the administration of Alfonse, Comte de Poitiers and 
Toulouse, according to the original documents, which are to be found chiefly in 
the archives of the Empire, and explain the points in which it approaches or 
differs from that of St. Louis.” It also proposes, for the prize founded by M. 
Bordin, the following question :—“ Give the history of the Ethiopian language 
and literature, and prepare as complete a list as possible of the original works 
and translations in Ghez; determine the different epochs of literature in Abys- 
Silla; enumerate the peculiarities of style which enable us, in default of positive 
Proof, to assign dates to the works written in Ghez.” 
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CakR, The Right Rev. Thomas, late Bishop of Bombay, and rector of Bath, expired 
at the latter city after a short illness, The right rev. prelate, having resigned 
the episcopate of Bombay, succeeded the Hon. and Rev. W. J. Brodrick as rector 
of Bath in 1854. He had lately been suffering from paralysis, from which he 
never recovered, and prior to his decease had resigned the preferment he held into 
the hands of the patrons, Bishop Carr was claimed as a member of the Evange- 
lical section of the Establishment, and hence owed his promotion to the rectory 
of Bath when he was no longer able efficiently to discharge the duties of the 
Bishopric of Bombay. In the subordinate office in the Church to which he 
descended, however, he displayed unwearied assiduity, and deported himself with 
so much mildness and conciliation as to win the esteem of churchmen and citizens 
of all shades of opinion. 

‘osTE, M, Jacques, one of the oldest journalists in Paris, and a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, has just died at the age of sixty-two. M. Coste was the 

founder and director of Le Temps, a paper of considerable influence under the 
reign of Louis Philippe, to which Léon Faucher, Merruan, Pages (de l Arriége), 
Ch. Nodier, and other well-known names were contributors. He was one of the 
forty protestors whose life was to be sacrificed if Charles X: had succeeded in 
enforcing the July ordinances. When Casimir Perier was minister, the Hotel 
Bonaparte, which was then occupied by M. Coste, became a point of attraction 
for the chief politicians, journalists, and liff/rateurs of the day. 

ARDWICK, The Venerable Charles, Archdeacon of Ely, from an accident in the 
Pyrenees. On Thursday, the 18th ult., accompanied by an English gentleman 
whom he had met at Bagnéres de Luchon, he ascended a mountain near the Port de 
Venasque. They reached the summit safely, and had made part of the descent, 
when unfortunately Archdeacon Hardwick proposed taking a different path from 
that by which they had aseended. His companion, however, preferred ee to 

»wn track, and reached the foot of the mountain in salety. After waiting 

for the Archdeacon, his previous companion became alarmed, and especially 

as he was told by some shepherds that the descent attempted by Mr. Hardwick 
was impossible. All attempts to trace Mr. Hardwick on that day were fruitless ; 
but, a strong body of guides and police having been procured from Bagnéres de 

Luchon, another search made early on the following morning resulted in the dis- 

covery of the unfortunate gentleman’s body. He appeared to have achieved the 
most difficult parts of the descent, and then to have fallen down a shelving mass of 

rock through a distance of about 200 feet. The lamented deceased must have been 
killed instantaneously, as the skull was found split, his left arm was broken in two 
places, and his watch shattered to pieces. The remains were interred at Bagnéres 
de Luchon on the following Sunday. Archdeacon Hardwick was a Fellow of St. 

Catherine’s, Cambridge, where he resided, and held the offices of Christian Advo- 

cate in the University and Divinity Lecturer of King’s College. is sad event 

will cast a gloom over the University, of which as a theological scholar he 

was a bright ornament, and in which he was much beloved. His age w 

only 38 years, and he had only been appointed to the Archdeaconry of Ely 
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months previous to his premature death. The late venerable Archdeacon was the 
author of ‘‘A History of the Christian Church from Gregory the Great to the 
Reformation.” He was scarcely of M.A. standing when he published a carefully- 
executed edition of Fullwood’s ‘‘ Roma Ruit.” He also wrote an ‘‘ Historica? 
Inquiry touching St. Catherine of Alexandria,” illustrated bya semi-Saxon legend, 
published in the series of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. In 1851 he pub- 
lished the first edition of his ‘* History of the Articles of Religion,’’ and in 1853 
** Twenty Sermons for Town Congregations.”’ Inthe same year he was appointed 
Professor of Theology in Queen’s College. Birmingham. He also published his 
‘‘ History of the Christian Church in the Middle Ages,” in a very valuable series 
of theological manuals issued by Messrs. Macmillan. This was followed in 1856 by 
the work on the Period of the Reformation, already referred to. In this interval 
he had been appointed Divinity Lecturer at King’s College, Cambridge, early in 
1855 (which office he held until his death), and in the same year was elected Chris- 
tian Advocate in the University, and published the first of the annual volumes 
required by the conditions of the office, which he entitled ‘Christ and other Mas- 
ters,’ being ‘‘ an historical inquiry into some of the chief parallelisms and contrasts 
between Christianity and the religious systems of the ancient world.” The first 
volume of tie series contained a general introduction to the subject; the second 

for 1856, treated of the Religions of India; the third, for 1857, of those of China, 
America, and Oceanica; the fourth, for 1858, of those of Egypt and Medo- 
Persia. This great work unfortunately is left incomplete, as Mr. Hardwick had 
determined to suspend it for the present, in order to complete it at his leisure more 
satisfactorily than he could have done in the limited time assigned him by the re- 
quirements of office. He had, therefore, prepared, as the Christian Adyocate’s 
publication for the current year, a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter, which also formed the subject of a Latin Thesis composed for 
his B.D. degree, towards the end of last term. Besides these works, in the course 
of last year he completed, at the request of the syndics of the University Press, an 
edition of the Saxon and Northumbrian versions of St. Matthew's Gospel, com- 
menced by the late Mr. John M. Kemble, and‘edited for the Master of the Rolls the 
well-known “ History of the Monastery of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury,” pre- 
served in the library of Trinity Hall. He had besides passed through the press a 
second edition of his work on the Articles. He was also editor of the Catalogue of 
MSS. now in course of publication by the University of Cambridge, to which he 
contributed the descriptions of the volumes of Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and 
early English literature. Mr. Hardwick was an occasional contributor to the 
Notes and Queriés, as well as to other periodicals. He had also undertaken to edit, 

in the Government series of Chroniclesand Memorials now in course of publication, 

under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, the “ Polychronicon”’ of Higden, 

in three versions, the original Latin, with early French and English translations, 

Mr. Hardwick was for many years Secretary of the University Branch Association 

of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 





Norris, Sir William, late Recorder of Penang, expired at his residence, Ashurst- 


lodge, near Sunningdale, on Wednesday last. Deceased, who was in his sixty- 
sixth year, was admitted to the bar by the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple in 
1827, and two years afterwards proceeded to India, where he practised with consi- 
derable success. In 1835 he was appointed Chief Justice of Ceylon, having pre- 
viously acted as puisne judge there. 


Smmpson, James, Esq., of Foxhill Bank, Lancashire, died on the 2nd inst., in the 


47th year of hisage Mr. Simpson was through life a consistent vegetarian, con- 
sidering that fruits, grain, and farinaceous food were all that is needful for the 
support of life. His biographer in the Preston Guardian informs us, however, 
that “‘his mental vigour exhausted his body,’’ which is surely no great 
argument in favour of the system which he pursued. He was an active, 
benevolent, intel- ligent man, and did much to promote the cause of education 
in Lancashire. 
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lab utside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 





being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, 

nd other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and 
wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 91, John-street, 
New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London 
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